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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
qxcemnifiiimnenune 


year 1909 seems likely to prove as restless and 
momentous as 1848,—the annus mirabilis of upheaval 
and revolt. On Tuesday afiernoon London learned by short 
and vague telegrams that Constantinople was in a state of 
revolution, and on Wednesday morning the Times corre- 
spondent at Constantinople summed up the condition of 
affairs by declaring that “a catastrophe has overwhelmed 
the new régime in Turkey.” Subsequent telegrams show that, 
though the forms of the Constitution are still preserved, this 
is likely to prove an accurate account of what has happened. 
The facts, as far as they are known, may be summarised 
as follows. At dawn on Tuesday the soldiers of the First 
Army Corps left their barracks, led as a rule by their non- 
commissioned officers—it is said that in certain cases com- 
missioned officers were with them disguised as private 
soldiers—and surrounded the War Office and the Parliament 
building. The Minister of Justice was killed by the soldiery 
in mistake for the President of the Chamber, Ahmed Riza; 
the Minister of Marine was wounded; and one or two officers 
of inferior rank who attempted to resist the movement were 
summarily despatched. The first demand of the troops was 
for the dismissal of the Grand Vizier and the Ministry, 
and also of the President of the Chamber. In their place 
they asked for Tewfik Pasha as Grand Vizier, and Edhem 
Pasha as Minister of War, and for changes in all the other 
offices, including the General in command of the First Army 
Corps. Ismail Kemal Bey, an Albanian, was named to succeed 
Ahmed Riza as President of the Chamber. 











The troops who effected the revolution were put in motion 
by a combination of the Jemiyet-i-Mohammedieh (League of 
Mohammed) and the Liberal Union, a body of extremists who, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, are alleged to be more 
Young Turkish than the Young Turks. This combination 
was backed by the vast majority of the Moslem population of 
the capital, who may be best described as Old Turks,—that is, 
upholders of primitive Mohammedanism and of the Sacred Law. 
Thus, though an element of extreme Turkish Radicalism con- 
tributed to the overthrow of those whom we may describe as 
the Turkish Girondists, the revolution is really one of reaction, 
—a reaction which illustrates the hopelessness of reform in a 
Mohammedan country as long as the population are sincere 
believers in the tenets of primitive Mohammedanism. If the 
Sacred Law is carried out to the letter—as almost every good 
Moslem holds that it should be—all reform is forbidden, for 
the very plain reason that political reform cannot take place 





without grave alterations in the Sacred Law,—a law suitable to 
the seventh century, but utterly unsuitable to the twentieth. 





mercy of the Young Turks was no doubt used by him to cover 
the impending revolution. A curious point is noticed in the 
accounts of the revolution. The Minister of War in the late 
Government, fearing reaction, is said to have warned the troops 
that it would be their duty in case of risings to fire even upon 
the Ulema, or those who may roughly be described as the 
Mohammedan priesthood. This order was easily made out to 
the common soldier to be “an order to shoot the Holy Men,” 
and was taken by them as a proof of how utterly their rulers 
had become lost to the faith, and how necessary it was to put 
in their place true followers of Mohammed. 


Though Friday’s telegrams show that complete order has 
been restored at Constantinople, that a Cabinet of moderate 
men, with one or two exceptions, holds office, and that the 
Sultan for the time at any rate remains in the background, it 
must not be supposed that the Young Turks will be heard of 
no more. Though Ahmed Riza Bey and the rest of the pro- 
minent members of the Committee of Union and Progress 
have fled from Constantinople, we may be quite certain that 
the Young Turks will make a fight, and probably a strong 
fight, before they go under. The army corps at Salonika and 
Adrianople, and also probably the troops at Smyrna, are said 
to be still loyal to them; and Enver Bey, a leading organiser 
of the first revolution, who till the outbreak of the second was 
Military Attaché at Berlin, has left for Salonika with the 
avowed intention of organising a force there (and probably also 
at Adrianople) to march to Constantinople and restore the 
power of the Committee of Union and Progress. Enver Bey 
declares that this task will not be difficult, though it must lead 
to bloodshed, because he asserts that the great bulk of the 
officers are with the Young Turks, and that regiments 
commanded merely by non-commissioned officers will prove 
powerless in action. 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that our sympathies are 
with the Young Turks. We cannot, however, disguise from 
ourselves the difficulty of their task, and, short of a miracle, we 
should say that in the end the Old Turks will beat the Young 
Turks. We say this because we believe that primitive 
Mohammedanism has at last been thoroughly roused, is deter- 
mined to assert itself, and is the faith of the majority. It 
tolerated the revolution of last July because the oppression of 
Yildiz had become more than men could endure. Now that 
this oppression has been largely forgotten the threatened over- 
throw of the Sacred Law seems the greater evil. But though 
we fear that the Old Turks will beat the Young Turks, a pro- 
longed period of civil war is quite possible, nay, likely. But 
civil war in Turkey is almost sure to lead to foreign interven- 
tion. Already we read of Bulgaria mobilising, of Servia and 
Montenegro growing restless, of the Serbs in the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar being ready to take up arms, of the movement for 
an independent Albania having broken out, and of the old 
forces of anarchy being let loose in Macedonia. 
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The end of such events no man can foresee, and we shall 
make no attempt at a forecast beyond saying that the situation 
is grave and disquicting in a high degree. Since Russia con- 
siders herself unable to take a determining part in events in 
the Balkans, since she is pretty sure to be followed in this 
respect by France and Italy, and since Britain cannot possibly 
attempt any important action alone, we fear that the well- 
informed correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at St. Peters- 
burg, from whom an important communication is published 
in Thursday's paper, comes very near the truth when he implies 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary in conjunction will be 
able to deal with matters as they choose, and “ have it in their 
power to change the map of Europe.” He appears to hint 
that Austria-Hungary has already made secret arrangements 
with Bulgaria and Roumania which will give her the mastery 
of the situation. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
states positively in Friday’s issue that, in spite of the denials 
that have been published, M. Isvolsky has already resigned the 
office of Foreign Minister, and that M. Goremykin has been 
appointed his successor. M. Goremykin is a man of over 
seventy, is a reactionary in home politics, and is believed to be 
open to German influences. If this news is true, the tem- 
porary sterilisation of Russian diplomacy is not likely to be 
altered. 


The Standard of Wednesday contained a striking and 
important article on the attitude of the American Press 
on the naval crisis. It points out that the interest taken 
in the comparisons between British and German battle- 
ship strength is quite abnormal. The American newspapers 
generally declare that in the event of a conflict between 
Germany and Great Britain, the United States would side 
with the other great English-speaking nation. Germany 
' is blamed for forcing the pace, for it is thoroughly under- 
stood by Americans that a powerful Navy is not necessary 
for the preservation of the German Empire, while without 
a great fighting Fleet the British Empire could not 
exist. “One might,” says the article, “go through the 
American newspapers with eagle eyes and fail to find a 
single comment favourable to Germany's naval ambitions. 
Americans have become fully convinced, by the logic of 
common-sense, that Germany is aiming at the overthrow of 
her great commercial rival.” It goes on to note that when 
the first telegraphic reports of Mr. McKenna’s speech on the 
Navy Estimates were received, the New York Sun treated the 
matter lightly, “but four days afterwards it executed a 
complete volte-face, and in one of the most remarkable leading 
articles that have been published by an American newspaper, it 
took sides squarely with the larger Navy advocates in Great 
Britain and practically pledged America’s support to Great 
Britain in case of need.” 


This change is attributed to the fact that the New York Sun 
learned privately from Washington of the serious view taken 
by Mr. Taft concerning Germany’s growing Navy, and that its 
second leading article echoed the opinion of the American 
Government. The New York Sun, we are told, is very close to 
the new President, and its chief Washington correspondent 


was one of his principal campaign managers. “This news- 
paper does not change its editorial stand without imperative 
reasons, and there can be little doubt that Mr. Taft used it to 
make known the fact that his own sympathies are with Great 
Britain.” The Sun’s article has been copied extensively 
throughout the country. We are further told that the 
Outlook followed the lead of the New York Sun in saying: “ If 
the safety of the British Empire were really challenged, this 
country would have a great stake at issue, for any real 
diminution of English power and influence would be a disaster 
of the first magnitude to the United States.” The Standard’s 
article is, we may note, confirmed by an article on similar lines 
in Friday's Morning Post from the pen of Mr. Maurice Low. 


We do not wish, of course, to exaggerate the importance of 
newspaper comment, but in this case we can hardly doubt that 
it represents American opinion. In the first place, the 
sympathies of the two nations which compose the English- 
speaking race are always closer in moments of peril than at 
any other time. Further, America realises instinctively that 
if Germany instead of Britain were to possess the command 





aa 
of the sea, the results of the change must be very gravo, 


America, like the rest of the world, knows that we have nover 
used the sovereignty of the sea selfishly or oppressively, or 
employed it for ignoble ends. We cannot dotibt that if ‘the 
nations of the world could be polled, though each nation jn 
theory might desire the sceptre of the seas for itself, the vast 
majority would declare that if they could not have it for 
themselves, they would rather it should lie in the hap Js of 
Britain than in those of any other State. 


The Daily Mail of Saturday last states that the Army 
Council has approved the formation at an early date of a 
Reserve to the Territorial Force. Such a Reserve, it declares 
will consist of a considerable number of ex-Volunteers whs 
have already expressed a wish to be enrolled in such an 
organisation. “In addition to these men, there are 4 large 
number of veterans of the Regular Army and of various ao 
formed at the time of the South African War who would be 
willing to be registered for service in case of emergency, 
Their services would be of great value in home defence, but 
there is at present no suitable organisation for them. The 
Army Council has all these classes under consideration, and 
an announcement may be expected at no distant date.” 


We sincerely hope that this statement may prove to be wall 
founded. There are a very large number of men in the country 
who have received a military training and who know how to 
use a rifle, but who at the moment belong to no military unit 
or organisation of any kind. As our readers know, we have 
preached in séason and out of season ever since the war that 
these men should be at least registered and a skeleton 
organisation formed. If Mr. Haldane and the Army Council 
will at last take this matter up and organise these men as a 
Reserve for the Territorial Army, they will do a great service 
to the cause of national defence. It must never be forgotten, 
however, that such a Reserve will be perfectly useless unless 
a sufficient number of rifles for arming them are kept in stock. 
At present—we say it with deep regret—no such store of 
rifles exists. Though our rulers know perfectly well that if 
a great emergency arose we should have to improvise troops— 
that is, though in their hearts they are relying upon improvisa- 
tion—they do not take the essential step of keeping a sufficient 
store of extra rifles in the country. It sounds like madness, 
but unfortunately it is true. 


The official answer is that the War Office have quite as 
many rifles—they will not state the number—as they can use, 
and that it would be quite useless to arm a mob of untrained 
men with rifles. That would be a perfectly sound answer if 
the Government were determined never to improvise troops 
on a sudden emergency. Yet, as we have said, every one 
knows that such improvisation would in fact take place at a 
crisis just as it took place during the South African War. 
What makes the matter so sé¢rious is that, though you can 
improvise men, you cannot improvise rifles. Even though we 
had every small-arms factory in the country working day and 
night and seven days a week, it would take more than a year, 
possibly two years, to produce half-a-million rifles. If the 
Territorial Reserve is formed, the work will, we trust, be 
entrusted to the County Associations. 


The Times of Tuesday states that the small fleet of steam 
trawlers which the Admiralty has purchased during the past 
two or three weeks is to be used solely for the purpose of dis- 
covering submarine mines which might be laid in time of war. 
It states that some time ago experiments were made with two 
Grimsby trawlers, experiments which proved highly successful. 
Numerous dummy mines laid for the purpose were swept up in 
such a businesslike manner as largely to reduce the offensive 
possibilities of live mines, although the complete results of 
the experimental operations have been kept secret. If, as we 
believe will be found to be the case, the trawlers are able to» 
clear spaces of water sown with mines very rapidly, one of the 
chief anxieties which have haunted our naval officers will be 
removed. It will be remembered that the Japanese Navy 
during the war suffered more damage from floating mines 
than from any other cause. While summarising the state- 
ment of the Times, we feel bound to express our deep regret 
that the Admiralty should have allowed information to leak 
out on this very important question. The matter was one on 
which we should have thought that secrecy was imperative. 
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Unfortunately the Admiralty seems to find it extraordinarily 
jificult to keep its secrets. Of late one has almost been 
tempted to believe that it has adopted as its motto the saying 


of Delane: “ Publicity is my business.” 





The first of the articles in defence of the Admiralty appears 
in the Times of Monday. After emphasising the similarity of 
standpoint between the writer of the articles in the Times and 
« Givis,” and drawing therefrom the conclusion that the volume 
of discontent has not increased, the writer demurs in toto to 
the view that Lord Selborne installed an autocracy at the 
Admiralty, and that Sir John Fisher has misused it, pointing 
out that it was not the First Sea Lord, but the First Lord, 
who was described under the old régime as primus inter pares. 
These charges, he contends, indicate a failure to appreciate the 
facts of human nature. The strong, resolute administrator will 
always carry his colleagues with him, and always be denounced 
for arrogance and intolerance by reactionary and timorous 
critics. He quotes from Lord Selborne’s Order in Council, 
and declares that its principal object was “ to charge the First 
Sea Lord with the most important and responsible work of 
preparing for war,” a duty so far negleeted under the previous 
régime that “in Lord Walter Kerr's time at the Admiralty 
complete plans of war did not exist,”—a statement positively 
denied by Lord Walter Kerr in Wednesday's Times. 


The writer denies that there is any evidence to show 
that the auto¢racy of Sir John Fisher has enabled him 
to do anything without the consent of his colleagues. To 
insinuate as much is to libel the other members of the Board. 
In conclusion, the writer asserts that there is nothing wrong 
with the Admiralty. What troubles its critics is the per- 
sonality of Sir John Fisher :—“ If the First Sea Lord had been 
a mediocrity they would have been content. They do not ask 
for a leading spirit...... Their policy is retrograde. To 
them progress appears to be distasteful. They demand a 
return to things as they were.” Lastly, he dismisses the 
demand for inquiry as unprecedented and unjustifiable, and 
expresses his conviction that the Government will never consent 
to what would be a censure upon themselves in view of their 
satisfaction with the tried capacity and unqualified success of 
the present Admiralty Board. 


The case against the Admiralty is greatly reinforced by an able 
letter from Mr. H. W. Wilson in last Saturday’s Times. Under 
ten different headings he emphasises the remarkable contrast 
between precept and practice which has prevailed since 1904. 
We cannot reproduce all these illustrations of the feverish 
inconsistency of the Fisher régime, but we must express our 
conviction that they emphasise very strongly the need for a 
thorough and non-partisan inquiry into our naval policy and 
our Admiralty administration as a whole. As our readers 
know, we first asked for such an inquiry some two and a half 
years ago. With each month our conviction of its necessity 
has deepened. When we say that the inquiry must not be of 
a partisan character we mean that it must not be conducted 
in the interests of one group of leading sailors or against those 
of another. The inquiry must not be meant to humble one 
Admiral or exalt another, but to tell us exactly where we 
stand in the matter of naval defence. 


The death of Mr. Swinburne a few days after his seventy- 
second birthday removes the last, and in some ways the most 
richly gifted, of the great Victorian poets. A fine classical 
scholar and deeply versed in the French language and litera- 
ture, he presented the rare spectacle of a poet of astonishing 
fecundity combined with a prodigious command of technical 
resource. No poet wore the fetters of rhyme or metre so 
lightly, or showed greater skill in developing and glorifying the 
forms of his predecessors. Yet, though a fervent admirer 
of the Greeks, he was incapable of their moderation. He 
combined “culture and anarchy”; he was a master of violent 
eulogy and unbridled invective; and, whatever he sang, 
whether it was love or liberty, the sea or children, he sang 
with a profuse but not unpremeditated art. If true poetry 
should be a “criticisin of life,’ Mr. Swinburne has few claims 
to immortality. No poet of the first rank ever wrote so much 
verse in which the sound was the chief attraction, or went the 
length of parodying himself. But as long as men’s ears are 
open to the glamour of gorgeous imagery or the enchantment 





of sonorous melody his “ nightingales” will live and endure. 
Selections are seldom satisfactory, but a good selection of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems would be of invaluable service to his 
fame. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has addressed a long letter to the 
chairman of the Liberal Party in Dundee “to combat the 
naval alarms.” He condemns the “ stupid and vicious error” 
of attempting to measure the strength of the British Navy, or 
any Navy, in ‘ Dreadnoughts’ only, and lays stress on our pre- 
ponderance in men and the number of guns. The British Navy, 
he continues, is at this moment more nearly thrice than twice 
as strong as the Navy of Germany, and even in 1912 the margin 
of safety will be “tremendous.” After contemptuous refer- 
ences to the sheer cowardice of the “‘Dreadmought’ Fear- 
All” school, Mr. Churchill dismisses as childish the notion 
that modern fleets can be built without anybody knowing any- 
thing about them, and observes that “it has not been proved, 
and is not, in my judgment, true, that Germany can build a 
single battleship, and, still less, that she can build a simul- 
taneous squadron of battleships, as quickly as we can.” The 
two-Power standard, he continues, is not a standard of 
numbers, it is a standard of strength. “At the present 
moment it has no meaning, and for this reason,—that no 
reasonably probable combination against this country of any 
two existing naval Powers can be discerned.” Finally, Mr. 
Churchill denounces as “the most monstrous error” and the 
“most fatal obsession that could benumb the brain of a 
statesman” the notion that there is any serious antagonism 
of interests between the British and German nations. 


Reticence has never been a strong point of Mr. Churchill, 
but he has never carried his indiscretion or lack of considera- 
tion for his colleagues further than in this extraordinary letter. 
What he describes as stupid, vicious, and monstrous errors 
can be justified in every instance out of the mouths of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. McKenna, and Sir Edward Grey. Even the 
Daily Chronicle, one of the staunchest of the Government 
organs, is aghast at tactics which “ seem to play quite unneces- 
sarily into the hands of the Opposition,” and comments with 
some asperity on Mr. Churchill's attitude towards the Premier. 
“Poor Mr. Asquith! He has some reputation for clear thinking 
and lucid expression ; but here is his young colleague dismissing 
his ‘ workable formula’ as one devoid of meaning! And that 
is not the unkindest cut. The acceptance of the two-Power 
standard formula ie enumerated as one of ‘ four cardinal errors, 
each more stupid and vicious than the other,’ and this 
particular error is No. 3 on the cumulative list.” The Daily 
Chronicle deprecates such language as “likely to cause entirely 
needless confusion in the public mind.” Such public advertising 
of Cabinet differences by one of the Cabinet is generally called 
by a harsher name. 


The Times of Thursday publishes the indictment of M. 
Lopukhin, formerly Director of Police in the Russian Ministry 
of the Interior, who is charged with high treason for having 
betrayed the police spy Azeff to the Social Revolutionaries. 
The case against M. Lopukhin is that, although he had official 
knowledge of the immense value of the services Azeff had 
rendered to the Secret Police and the State by penetrating 
into the centre of the Social Revolutionary organisation and 
revealing plots, preventing assassinations, &c., he revealed to 
an emissary of the Social Revolutionaries the fact that Azeff 
was a police spy, with the result that Azeff had to seek refuge 
in flight. These allegations are supported by the evidence of 
M. Gerassimoff, the Chief of the Secret Police, and of Captain 
Andreeff, who was sent to Paris by the Ministry of the Interior 
to investigate M. Lopukhin’s relations with the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. M. Lopukhin, it may be added, does not deny that he 
informed the Social Revolutionaries of Azeff's connexion with 
the Secret Police, but justifies his action on the ground that 
he had been convinced by information received from the 
Revolutionaries that Azeff was their actual head, and had 
organised the murders both of the Grand Duke Sergius and 
M. Plehve. M. Lopukhin will be tried by special instance of 
the Senatenot by the ordinary Law Courte—and M.Stolypin 
has promised that the trial shall be held in public. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY SHOULD THE NATIONS WAGE WAR? 


i writing last week on the need for “a new way of 
life’ we were obliged to leave one aspect of the 
problem now before the nation almost untouched. We 
expressed our earnest belief that for the immediate future 
the nation’s motto must be “ Prepare, Prepare, and again 
Prepare,” and that this preparation for war must not be 
merely physical, but must also be moral and intellectual. 
It was not enough, we urged, for the Government to build 
battleships and make gun-mountings and armourplates. 
Every man and woman in the land must engage in a work 
of self-preparation which shall make them, and therefore 
the nation which they compose, fit to bear the coming 
strain. We must now deal with the chief objection to 
our contention. It is the objection of those well-meaning 
and often great-hearted people, the advocates of universal 
peace. “Instead of urging the nation to bend all its 
energies to preparation for war, why,” they ask, “do 
you not bid us prepare for peace? You are falsely and 
wickedly assuming that war is the natural and inevitable 
fate of mankind. You have no right to make an 
assumption so horrible. Assume instead the humane, 
the Christian view that wars can cease and must cease, and 
_you will be helping to make them cease” Behind those 
who take this frankly Quaker view are those troubled souls 
who, though they are not prepared to go the whole length 
of bidding the nation lay down its arms and trust to the 
forces of reason and humanity, yet raise the cry: “ Why, 
oh why cannot we have peace? Why should men want 
to waste their treasure and their energies in killing each 
other? Why cannot they agree to rise above the savage 
state and settle their disputes by reason and goodwill? 
Private individuals no longer have recourse to killing each 
other in order to compose their differences. Why should 
the nations?” 

These are questions which it ig most important that the 
nation should ask and answer. ‘To turn aside from them 
half answered is to do the very thing which we are 
imploring our countrymen not to do,—to refuse to face 
the real facts, and to live in an unreal world of sentiment 
and emotion. Until the nation as a whole is willing to 
accept the hard, nay, pitiless, answer which must be given 
to these questions, it cannot truly prepare itself for the 
task before it or begin the “new way of life.” The honest 

ilgrim when he reaches the foot of the Hill Difficulty 
gins at once to brace himself for the effort before him, 
and sets forward up the ascent. He does not stray about 
the meadows at the foot gathering flowers, and, while he 
admires their beauty, assert the belief that He who made 
things so beautiful and sent such sweet airs rustling 
through the grass could never have intended that men 
should toil and faint upon the dreary hillside, chilled by 
the biting winds or crushed by the avalanches that sweep 
down from the snowfields. The pilgrim grasps his staff and 
bends his body to the task, content that the hill is before 
him, and determined to delude himself with no idle dreams 
that if only he will have faith the mountain will fade away 
into the plain, and the pilgrimage become a delightful 
saunter through flower-strewn fields. 

Still, is there any good reason why wars must continue 
and battle remain the last argument of nations? Yes. 
They will and must continue because communities of men 
will always differ from each other upon many questions, 
and differ so fundamentally that they will not yield save to 
the only argument which all men admit to be unanswerable, 
the argument of proved superiority in physical force. Wars 
do not come about by accident, or through the influence 
of the stars, or no man knows how, but always in the last 
resort through the clash of human wills. Analyse any 
diplomatic correspondence or negotiation which has ended 
in war, and you will find that it falls at last into a formula 
of this kind :— 


One nation says to another: 
“We desire that you will refrain from taking 
such-and-such a course of action.” 
The other nation replies : 
“We have a right to take it, and mean to 
take it.” 
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The following are the next steps in the dialogue: 
“We warn you that if you do, we 
you by force of arms.” 
“We will not yield to your threats. W. : 
tain our right to do what we will with our we 


war, and may God 


shall prevent 


“Then there is no way but 
defend the right!” 
“So be it.” 


_ “That is all very well,” it will be urged, “but privat 
individuals are quarrelling like that and saying just such 
things every day, and yet no physical struggle thon 
The world has found a way out of the difficulty, 
It has found it in a Court of Law. Surely it mur 
be quite as easy to apply this remedy to nations as 
to individuals.” Alas! this hope rests on a delusion 
Why do men have recourse to a Court of Law in private 
quarrels, however heated they become, and however con. 
vinced each may be that he is morally and legally in the 
right? Because they are forced to do so, and are allowed 
to use no other arbitrament. Does any one suppose 
however, that when a litigant is beaten in a Court of 
Law, and believes, as one of the litigants almost always 
does believe, that he is suffering a gross injustice, he would 
obey the order of the Court unless he knew that he would 
be compelled to do so? In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred men submit to an injunction or mandamus or an 
order to pay damages, not because they are persuaded that 
their antagonists are in the right and they in the wrong 
but simply and solely because they know that the whole 
force of the community will be set in motion to oblige 
them to do so. The power behind the Court of Law is 
capable of crushing every obstacle that comes in its way, 
No doubt if one could imagine an international Court of 
Law armed with powers so tremendous, powers of coercing 
States as surely and as rapidly as private men are coerced 
by private Courts of Law, it would then be easy enough to 
substitute arbitration for war and the decision of a 
Hague Tribunal for the last argument of sovereign States. 
Unfortunately, mankind has never been able to create such 
a Court, and to arm it with powers sufficient to enforce its 
decrees. Stay, it has certainly found a method of pre- 
venting the clash of will in human communities, but the 
method is one which the free men of Europe reject in- 
stinctively as bringing greater evils in its train even than 
the reign of war. That method is universal monarchy. If 
one Power in the world, or in one portion of the world, rises 
to such a height of strength and power that its decrees are 
irresistible, it becomes in fact, if not in name, the universal 
Sovereign, and will force the smaller States that surround 
it, or are embodied in it, to keep the peace. Such was the 
Pax Romana. So irresistible was the force of the Roman 
Empire that it was able to lap the world in universal 
peace. If during the sway of the Antonines any kinglet 
or chief threatened to fight with his neighbour or to 
resist the Imperial power, Rome spoke her final word, and 
crushed out opposition as the High Court crushes out 
opposition to an injunction or a mandamus. We see tle 
same results in British India. India, bounded by the 
ocean on two sides, and on the third by a vast semicircle 
of mountains, is like another world. In that world British 
power has become so supreme that wars between native 
States have stopped for the last seventy years. No Rajah 
within the Paz Britannica dare lift his sword against his 
neighbour. This is not because the various peoples are not 
inclined to quarrel with each other or with us, but because 
they know that the whole weight of our power would be 
instantly brought into action to prevent recourse to arms. 
Those who think they suffer injury have to accept the 
decision of the Government of India in lieu of settling 
their disputes by war. 

To return to the analogy of the Roman Empire, does any 
man seriously desire the establishment of a Power so strong 
that all Europe must obey its decisions, even though an 
end could thereby be put to wars, and to the practice 
of settling by the sword disputes that can be settled in 
no other way? Next, even if the States groaning under 
the burden of armaments were theoretically willing to see 
such a condition of things established, which Power would 
they choose to endow with the attributes of the Roman 
Empire,—the attributes of universal sovereignty? One 
has only to ask the question to see that it is unanswerable. 
Can one imagine the Powers agreeing to disarm while, 
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say, Russia or Germany remained armed, and endowed 


iy ion of keeping order,—for that would be the 

withthe Mar of producing the desired result ? “Ah!” the 
Prends of arbitration may say, “ but you do not state the 
case fairly. We would put the universal sovereignty in 
ommission, and entrust it to an International Council in 
which all the States would be represented. This Council 
would have at its disposal the ouly armed force in Europe, 
and therefore would always be able to carry out its decrees, 
which would naturally be the decrees of the majority. 

Alas! what a vista of international quarrel and 
intrigue is opened up by such a prospect. Either the 
men composing the great Council would become completely 
denationalised, in which case the world would be ruled by 
a lifeless cosmopolitan oligarchy, or else it would be a 
more hotbed of international intrigue. In the first-named 
case, imagine the kind of influences which would be at work 
in the armed force. Presumably that force would have 
to be composed of sections representing all nationalities. 
But some nations are admittedly more warlike than others, 
and very soon it would be well understood that there were 
only three or four sections which counted. This would 
mean that if the officers of the majority of these put their 
heads together, they would be able to dominate the whole 
world. What a chance for turning the International 
Council into a universal military dictatorship! To speak 
plainly, the whole idea is preposterously absurd, unless, of 
course, we assume human nature completely altered and 
men grown like angels. But in that case there would be no 
need of an International Council or anything of the sort. 
Men would not want to be restrained by the sword, for 
they would be vying with each other as to who should give 
way in case of a clash of wills. 

Remember, however, that, as far as human experience 
goes, @ reign of peace does not breed men less inclined 
for intrigue or for quarrelling, or for trying to get 
the better of each other. Human nature in Southern 
India, where peace has reigned for two generations, has 
not been altered. Again, take Italy from 1715 to the 
outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars. The peninsula was 
lapped in peace, but men degenerated instead of improved, 
and no one will dare to say that Florence and Venice in 
1790 presented a worthier spectacle than Florence and 
Venice in less peaceful times. In truth, universal peace, 
whether produced by a universal Empire or by some 
accident, does not breed worthier men and women. That 
is not a pleasant fact. On the contrary, it is a very sad 
fact, but it is one which we are bound to face, for if we 
do not face it we shall delude ourselves with shams and 
shadows. 

Must the world, then, continue fighting, and is there no 
hope for peace, or, to put it in another way, is that deep 
and instinctive desire for peace which unquestionably is 
implanted in the minds of the best of human beings a 
snare and a delusion? How naturally arises in every 
woman's heart an echo of the old song :— 

“Oh, were I King of France, 
Or better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home.” 
Is that cry always to be denied? We are far from 
saying that it must be, and far from denying that war is 
a terrible evil. That it dominates the world as it does 
is a riddle which we have not the power to solve, and 
which we will make no pretence at explaining. All 
we can do is to point out to our countrymen that 
they must face the fact that war is the law of the 
civilised world quite as much as of the uncivilised, 
and that mankind has as yet found no other way of 
settling which will is to prevail when what we have 
termed a clash of wills takes place between communities 
who believe themselves equal in physical force. Such 
clash of wills among nations is as certain to take place 
from time to time in the future as in the past. We 
delude ourselves if we think that arbitration and the 
reign of and reason constitute one of the ways by 
which the British nation may escape from the anxieties 
and difficulties which now beset it. That door is 
closed, at any rate for this generation, and he is no 
true friend of his country who pretends otherwise. ‘To 
return to our metaphor. ‘The Hill Difficulty is before us, 
and the sooner we bend our backs and our wills to the 
task of surmounting it the better for us. It is true that 








the icy whirlwind and the avalanche bear death and 
destruction in their train, and may overwhelm us. 
Nevertheless, to the bold, the cautious, and the strong- 
hearted climber the summits offer clear air, wide 
prospects, bracing winds, and with them health and 
strength. If love and delight are of the valley, truth, 
freedom, and independence belong to the mountain-top. 
In any case, and whatever the future, our path is now 
onward and upward. We have stayed already too long 
among the meadows and by the reed-fringed streams. 





THE SECOND REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 
y HOEVER is in office in Turkey, it is the soldier 


who is in power. Such a statement, however, does 
not take us very far towards an understanding of the 
actual situation. To arrive at that understanding we 
must ask who controls the soldier and is able to put him 
in motion. As far as wecan make out in the light of the 
communications received up till now from Constantinople, 
the new revolution is to a very great extent a counter- 
revolution. No doubt the forces which overthrew the late 
Ministry were to some extent the product of a combination 
between the old-fashioned reactionaries and certain Liberal 
extremists who are more Young Turkish than the Young 
Turks. Such combinations are known to all revolutions. 
They were visible on several occasions during the French 
Revolution, and threatened to take place, if they did not 
actually take place, in our own Rebellion and also at 
the time of the Revolution. For instance, the extreme 
Republicans coquetted with the supporters of Charles II. 
during the Commonwealth, and in Scotland after 1688 the 
Cameronians had dealings with the Jacobites. But though 
the extreme Liberals may have combined with the Old 
Turks and with Mohammedan purists to overthrow the 
Committee of Union and Progress and the Ministers 
who were their nominees, we can hardly doubt that by far 
the strongest section of this combination is composed of 
reactionaries. ‘The impelling force was the force which all 
students of Oriental affairs, however great their sympathy 
with the Young Turks, have during the past nine 
months felt must sooner or later come to the front. True, 
or at any rate primitive, Mohammedanism and political 
progress have nothing in common. Indeed, they are 
essentially opposed. ‘I'he mass of the Turkish population, 
aud still more the mass of the Army, are primitive 
Mobhammedans or Old Turks to the backbone,—that is, firm 
believers in the old law and the old ways. No doubt the 
wickedness and fatuity of the Abd-ul-Hamid régime for a 
time obscured the essential features of Turkish Moham- 
medanism. You cannot harry and oppress even the most 
orthodox and conservative Moslem beyond a certain point, 
aud Abd-ul-Hamid reached that point in the summer of 
last year. Hence when his régime fell, not a hand was 
lifted to save it, even by those who were theoretically and 
instinctively strongly opposed to the régime which took its 
place. For the moment the Old Turks felt as convinced 
as the Young Turks that any change was for the better. 
Men, however, forget very rapidly, and even so short a 
period as nine months has to some extent obliterated the 
traces of the old tyranny. Clearly what is actual now in 
Turkey is distrust of the new-fangled ways rather than 
remembrance of the old oppression. What is inthe minds 
of the mob and of the common soldier, and of the religious 
leaders to whom they look for guidance, is dread of the 
future rather than hatred of the past. 

But though we are convinced that the causa causans 
of the new revolution is reaction, we agree with the 
Times that for the present the revolution has not taken 
the form of a counter-revolution. The new Ministry is 
very much of the same type as the old. That is, it is 
composed for the most part of men of enlightened ideas,— 
men such as all wellwishers of ‘'urkey would like to sce 
in office, and who, could they be sure of loyal support, 
might do a great deal to regenerate Turkey. Untortu- 
nately, one cannot feel the least confidence that they will 
obtain loyal support from those who placed them in office. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that they have been deliberately 
placed in office as stopgaps, and that the next time the 
power of the reactionary section of the Army and of the 
populace is put in motion it may be to get rid of those 
men, and to substitute for them “the old gang,” or, 
again, to clear them out of the way to make room for the 
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obedient instrument of a military dictatorship. In other 
words, we should not be surprised, when the history of 
recent events is told in full, to find that though the Sultan 
has remained in the shadow, and appears to have been a 
puppet in the hands of the contending factions, he has in 
reality been pulling the strings, and that he has once more 
shown his mixture of political capacity and political 
pusillanimity by preferring to make the counter-revolution 
in two bites. But even though this may be the true 
reading of the situation, it does not necessarily follow that 
in the end the Sultan will prevail and the old régime be 
restored. History does not repeat itself exactly; but if 
we take the trouble to study history, we may find its light 
a useful guide. When the Long Parliament had over- 
thrown “the sullen tyranny of Charles and Laud,” it 
looked for the moment as if the King’s power were 
finally broken. The King, however, soon realised that 
the men who had combined to conquer him were hope- 
lessly divided amongst themselves. The majority of the 
Parliament were Presbyterians of Whiggish tendencies ; 
but opposed to them were the extremists of the Army 
and the men of light and leading who, like Milton, 
realised that “new presbyter” was but “old priest writ 
large.” Charles at once began to play off the Radical 
Army against the Whig Parliament, and but for the 
discovery of his faithlessness and of his counter-intrigue 
against Cromwell and the soldiers with whom he was 
‘professing to act, he would in all probability have been 
restored to the throne, if not to power, and the Long Parlia- 
ment been sent about its business. He overreached himself, 
however, and found that Cromwell was not a man with whom 
it was safe to play a double game. It is conceivable that 
Abd-ul-Hamid has been engaged in a similar intrigue, and 
that the result may be not dissimilar. Military men, 
when once they know their power, are apt to get impatient 
at being played with by thesubtle politician. If, then, the 
Army throws up a leader in whom it has confidence, he 
may prefer to rule in his own name rather than that of the 
Sultan. Such things have happened often enough before in 
the Mohammedan world, and may happen again. 

But though this may be the ultimate result, we are far 
from saying that it will come about immediately. Revolu- 


tions may be rapid, but they move much slower than the 


brains of journalists. There are, besides, two other alter- 
natives which have to be considered. In the first place, 
we must remember that though the Committee of Union 
and Progress has been overthrown at Constantinople, it 
does not follow that it is yet overthrown in the provinces. 
It may be that at Adrianople or Salonika, or, again, in the 
interior of Albania, the course of events will be yery 
different, Men like Enver Bey—who, we note, has left his 
post at Berlin with the confident assurance that he and 
his friends will be able to restore order, as he calls it— 
may organise considerable hodies of troops and march upon 
Constantinople. [After the death of Caesar, Brutus and 
Cassius were forced to fly post-haste from Rome, but in 
the provinces they soon gathered a force of men large 
enough to carry on a great war.| But if civil war takes 
place over a large area of the Turkish Empire both in 
Europe and Asia, even if it is in the end suppressed by 
those who now hold power in Constantinople, the very 
conditions will have arisen which are likely to create that 
military dictatorship of which we have just spoken. In 
the case of Turkey there are, however, other Sen and 
other influences to be considered. If a civil war breaks 
out, and especially a civil war in which Albania plays a 
large part, it is not likely that Bulgaria and the other 
Balkan States will be able or willing to hold their 
hands. Remember that what appears to them so rich 
a prize—the possession of Macedonia—will be the great 
stake in the lottery, and that the way to obtain tickets for 
that lottery will be by military intervention of some sort or 
other. But Austria, we may feel sure, is not going to sit 
still and see Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, Montenegro, and 
possibly Roumania, settling the fate of Macedonia and 
Aibania amongst themselves. She is not going to allow 
the door which opens on Salonika and the Aegean to be 
closed against her by any Slav coup de main. If, then, 
there is civil war in Turkey, it will be very difficult, nay, 
impossible, to avoid opening up the whole future of the 
Balkans.—Possibly Baron Aehrenthal has a Partition 
Treaty for European Turkey in his pocket ready to 
be produced at the right time.—In a word, the new 





revolution in Turkey may throw us back into gli 
anxieties and difficulties which were temporarily ceded 
by the coercion which Russia lately suffered at the hands 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 

We confess that what we have written above will be 
very little assistance to a public bewildered by the coy of 

. T8@ 
of recent events. Unfortunately, however, the situation ; 
not one which is capable of easy explanations, We doubt 
very much whether there is at the hour of writing ay 
statesman in Europe who has a clear and definite idea. at 
what has happened, is happening, or ig going to hap 
or even of the policy which he himself means to mona 
Every one is waiting upon events, determined no doubt to 
use those events to what he considers the best advanta 
of his own country, but none the less doubtful as to H 24 
when, how, and where of action. For ourselves, we can 
only see one elue, and upon this clue we would ask our 
readers to fix their minds. For the time the strongest 
influence in Turkish affairs is, we believe, old-fashioned 
Mohammedanism. This was picturesquely and signifi- 
cantly proclaimed by the news that the former 
street-cry of “ Hurriet!” (“Liberty!”) has passed away, 
and that the ery “Dong live the Mohammedan 
religion!” has taken its place. We must also never 
forget that patriotism in the national sense is unknown 
to Turkey, and, indeed, to any Mohammedan country, 
What the Mohammedan cares for, and what he js 
willing to make sacrifices for with the most splendid 
devotion, is not Turkey or any other country, but “The 
Faith.” No doubt Arabs, Turks, and Albanians under. 
stand tribal pride and tribal jealousy, but all those feelin 
which we group under the head of patriotism belong in 
the mind of the good Mohammedan to his creed, not to his 
country. It is a case not of “The Fatherland in danger!” 
but of “ The Moslem Faith in danger!” Possibly this fact 
may every now and then be obscured by the dust and 
smoke of tumult and conflict, but it is always in the 
background, and always the final influence. The true 
Mohammedan cares little or nothing about Liberal 
Institutions, Democracy, Representative Government, or 
this or that phenomenon of progress. When these are 
interpreted to him as low taxation, or protection from 
gross oppression, he may tolerate them, but at heart 
he cares for none of these things. He is a sceptic 
and fatalist in politics. The only thing which really 
moves him is fear lest his creed be in peril. Once 
convince him that it is in peril, and everything, even the 
bonds of military discipline, to which he is naturally 
inclined, are sweptaway. Fer example, the belief that he 
was going to be called upon to shoot down the Ulema, 
the pious men of his faith—there is no real priest- 
hood in the Mohammedan world, but only “ saints” and 
“Godly professors,” as among the Puritans—ran like wild- 
fire through the Constantinople garrison, and made it an 
easy task for the enemies of the Ministry to hurl them 
from power. In the mind of the common soldier, they had 
suddenly become the enemies of the faith. 

We come back to the point at which we began. Power 
in Turkey rests with the Army. What we said when 
writing on August 8th last is as true now as then. “In 
trying to forecast the future this fact that the 
revolution is a military revolution, and that it is the Army 
which is in power in Turkey, must never be forgotten.” 
To this we need now only add the fact we have just been 
describing,—that the Mohammedan thinks first, not of 
his country or his Sovereign, but of his faith, and that 
his faith is a theocratic body of law which, in the form in 
which it is received by the masses, is essentially inimical 
to political progress, Liberal institutions, and revolutionary 
ideas. The Old Turk, or, rather, the Old Mohammedan, 
has no use whatever for a Parliament and a Constitution. 





THE INDIAN ARMY. 
are now in possession of the full text of the 


speech deliyered by Lord Kitchener during the 
discussion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s Council on 
March 29th, The occasion marked the termination of a 
command which has profoundly influenced the Indian 
Army, and has had consequences far beyond the sphere of 
military organisation and administration. Lord Kitchener 
is not the first Commander-in-Chief who has tried a fall 
with the Viceroy, but he is the first who has emerged 
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. lfrom the contest, and his dominating personality 
scbieved a victory which was denied to the wayward genius 
of Sir Charles Napier. The account of his stewardship 
which he gives in the speech before us is a record of the 
untiring application of great powers to a single object. 

It is characteristic of Lord Kitchener that he should 
represent his sole aim during the tenure of his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief to have been the placing of 
the Army in India “on a sound business footing.” The 
man who smashed the Khalifa at Omdurman and wore 
down the stubborn resistance of Botha and De Wet is no 

t knight or glorified commissariat officer, but it is as 
an administrator rather than as a commander in the field 
that Lord Kitchener takes rank in the military hierarchy. 

And the sentences in which he defines the real nature of “a 
business army” deserve the careful consideration of all 
who attempt to grapple with the problems of national and 
Imperial defence :— 

«A modern army is not, as is sometimes erroneously supposed, 
a costly toy maintained for purposes of ceremonial and display ; 
nor, on the other hand, is it an instrument of aggression to be 
used for national or individual aggrandisement, It is simply an 
insurance against national disaster, and the expenditure incurred 
on it is strictly comparable with private expenditure on similar 
precautionary measures. The first business condition necessary 
to justify our military expenditure is that the army maintained 
should be in a thoroughly efficient state, and therefore able at all 
times of need to carry out whatever may be expected from its 
numerical strength. Ezpenditure on an inefficient army can no 
more be defended than the payment of premia to an insolvent 
company. It is indeed less defensible, for the mere existence of 
such an army may lull a Government and a nation into a false 
sense of security, and thus bring about the very disaster that 
it was intended to avert. But the application of business 
methods to army administration means more than this. It 
means that we must never for one moment lose sight of the 
fact that the efficiency of an army maintained as the ultimate 
guarantee of public security must be purchased at the lowest 
possible price.” 

Tried by this standard, Lord Kitchener formed the con- 
clusion on his arrival in India that, while the Army itself, 
men and officers alike, consisted in the main of splendid 
material, the best and most economical yalue was not 
being obtaiued from it. The loeation, organisation, and 
training were antiquated, and money was being spent on 
numerous objects which, though possibly desirable at one 
time, were no longer necessary. ‘To remedy these defects, 
and to put India in possession of an army thoroughly 
equipped for war and so distributed as ta admit of 
rapid and easy mobilisation, is the task upon which 
he has concentrated all his powers of mind for six 
and a half laborious years. The first essential was to 
introduce uniformity as far as possible among the widely 
differing regimental units, and to bring the least efficient 
battalions up to the level of the best. For this purpose 
the superior fighting races have been drawn upon more 
liberally than in the past, the most striking example being 
the raising of the number of Gurkha battalions from 
sixteen to twenty. A new and improved system of field 
training has been introduced. The Divisional system has 
replaced the old “ Districts ” and “Commands,” and the last 
trace of Presidential distinctions has been abolished by the 
renumbering of battalions and regiments as units of a 
single army. As the result the Viceroy can now mobilise 
and place in the field nine infantry divisions and eight 
cavalry brigades with a degree of rapidity previously 
unattainable, and can still lay his hand on a sufficient 
force, suitably organised and staffed, to maintain public 
security in every part of the country. While this process 
of reorganisation was being carried out the rearmament of 
the artillery with quickfiring guns and of the troops 
generally with the new rifle has been accomplished. India 
is now self-supporting in plant for the manufacture of 
rifles and cannon with all their appurtenances, and of 
ammunition on a scale sufficient to meet the probable 
requirements of an army in the field. A Staff College has 
been started at Quetta on the lines of the home institu- 
tion at Camberley, and three hundred and fifty officers of 
all grades have been added to the Indian establishment. 
The Supply and Transport Corps no longer stands apart 
from the general administration of the Army. The con- 
ditions of service in the ranks have been materially 
bettered, and steps have been taken for improving the 
financial position of the British officers. 


This catalogue by no means exhausts the changes 
which Lord Kitchener hag introduced, They have yet to 





be tested by time, and by the stress of war or internal 
disturbanee ; and while there can be no dispute that they 
make for economy, and for field efficiency, the grave 
doubt remains whether another of Lord Kitchener's 
accomplishments, the practical suppression of the Military 
Member of Council, may not be the source of serious 
trouble in the future. It is all very well to inveigh 
against “dual control,” and to protest against “ dupli- 
cating your advisers.” But there must always be a 
danger, should the Commander-in-Chief be a stranger to 
India and her races, that mistakes entailing the most 
serious consequences may from time to time be perpetrated 
through sheer ignorance. It was to guard against this 
that an Indian officer of high rank and long experience 
was placed at the Viceroy’s side and given a voice and vote 
in his Council. The Military Member still sits there, but 
his power is gone, and the Commander-in-Chief wields 
undivided responsibility. 

The mechanism of our Indian Army is so complex, 
so delicate, so hard to appreciate without a lifelong 
apprenticeship, that one shudders at the mischief which 
a rude hand, however well intentioned, may inflict upon 
it by a single movement. It may be blunt and offensive 
to say that we hold India by the sword, but the hard fact 
remains that the removal of the last British bayonet from 
the peninsula would be followed by chaos as complete as 
that which marked the withdrawal of the Roman legionaries 
from Britain. And the seventy-five thousand British 
soldiers who garrison India to-day would be powerless for 
the maintenance of our rule against foes within and foes 
without but for the hundred and sixty thousand men of 
the Native Army led by British officers. How that Army 
has been built up and kept loyal, with one tragic lapse, 
for more than a century and a half is one of the marvels 
of history. And history teaches us that the attachment 
of the Indian soldier to the British Raj is secured by a 
multitude of slender threads, not one of which can be 
loosened with impunity. 

From his first appearance on the battlefields of his native 
land, the dark man drilled by white officers has been 
a paradox and a puzzle. He is not even an English 
invention, for the Sepdys, or Sipahis, or Cipays, were first 
utilised by the French adventurers who so nearly ousted 
us in the great struggle of the eighteenth century; and 
Dupleix and Lally during their ill-fated careers seem to 
have exercised a power over the native races which was 
scarcely exceeded by Clive or Warren Hastings. But thanks 
to the British Navy, and to the weakness and incapacity 
of Louis XV., France was ruled out, and the field was 
left clear to Great Britain to control India by the swords 
of her own sons. We pride ourselves that wherever we go 
we have a peculiar faculty for enlisting subject races in our 
service, and that the more stubborn the fight has been the 
more firmly is the tie riveted. But no explanation of this 
faculty has ever been put forward which will stand all the 
tests ; still less of the causes which from time to time have 
turned loyalty into bitter and unreasoning hate. From 
the siege of Arcot down to the latest frontier war, the 
history of India teems with stories of unselfish heroism on 
the part of the Sepoy. The devotion of the Sikh and 
Gurkha to “ the sahib,” often a lad fresh from Sandhurst, 
can only be paralleled by that of the clansmen to the 
unhappy Hector of * The Fair Maid of Perth.” Yet we 
ara absolutely ignorant how far this devotion may extend, 
or how trifling a cause may convert the faithful soldier 
into the relentless enemy. ‘I'he mutineers who shot down 
their officers at Meerut and butchered them at Cawnpore 
had professed, and indeed had entertained, a more than 
filial affection for them. And those who had known the 
Bengal Sepoy longest were the most blind to symptoms of 
unrest which were apparent to Subalterns fresh from 
England. When we consider that the Indian Army of the 
pre-Mutiny era was largely officered by men who had 
spent their whole life in India, and who were familiar with 
aspects of Indian life which to-day are a sealed book to 
the Englishman, we are sometimes tempted to wonder how 
far even the most expert of modern Anglo-Indian soldiers 
have penetrated beneath the inscrutable mask of the 
Oriental. It is still the personal equation which counts, 
and on the North-Western Frontier to-day there are young 
officers who are winning an influence of the same kind 
which eonverted “Jan Nicolseyn” into the tutelary 
divinity of the savage tribeaman. But the recruiting area 
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is gradually lessening, and by slow degrees a transforma- 
tion is making itself felt among those classes which 
hitherto have furnished some of the most trustworthy, if 
not the fiercest, regiments in our ranks. 

Indeed, a vast change has come over the whole organisa- 
tion, and to a certain extent over the spirit, of the Indian 
Army, of which Lord Kitchener’s drastic reforms are 
an outward and visible sign. Down to a comparatively 
recent date an Indian expeditionary force had many of the 
characteristics of the Oriental hosts which the Persians 
led against Greece. The drill, the discipline, the battle 
formation, were after strict European models; but the 
baggage-train, the swarm of camp-followers, and the 
luxurious equipage were worthy of Xerxes and Darius. 
Lord Combermere carried a moving town to the siege of 
Bhurtpore, and the Khyber disaster was largely due to the 
helpless mob of bearers and syces and bheesties who had 
been cooped up with us in the cantonment outside Kabul. 
As recently as the Afghan Wars of 1878-80 the mobilisa- 
tion of our armies was thrown into utter confusion by 
the mass of impedimenta without which it was declared 
to be impossible to take the field, and it has been 
asserted that fifty thousand camels perished in the course 
of the campaign. War in an Eastern climate can never be 
waged in the same rigorous fashion to which we are 
accustomed in Europe, though the marches of Havelock 
and Sir Hugh Rose have shown what desperate men can 
‘accomplish under the sun and the rain of an Indian 
summer ; but the ever-present problem before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India is to accustom his command as 
much as possible to the requirements of European warfare. 
It is an absolutely necessary task if the Indian Army is to 
fulfil the réle for which it exists, but it requires some- 
thing more than mere energy and capacity for organisation. 
New brooms sweep clean, and we should be the last to 
depreciate the great work which Lord Kitchener has 
accomplished during his memorable tenure of office. But 
when we recall the lessons of the past in India, the immense 
importance of what may seem trifles, the misconstruction 
which the native mind places upon the most salutary 
reforms, we regret that even so distinguished a soldier and 
administrator as Lord Kitchener should have elected to 
“run his own show” in so determined a fashion. It is 
greatly to be hoped that his tenure of office will be 
followed by a period of administrative quiet, during 
which the Indian Army will be allowed to assimilate 
the changes and additions made in its organisation. 
Armies, no doubt, most often suffer from too little work, 
but nevertheless it is possible to work them too hard 
aud reform them too thoroughly. 





THE SCHISM IN THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR 
PARTY. 


M* GRAYSON has suddenly become a person of 
more importance than his actual achievements 
seemed calculated to make him. He has done indeed very 
little; but what most of us may have overlooked is the 
character of the special public for which he has laid 
himself out. The party of Labour is passing through 
a stage which no organisation that appeals to a wide 
popular support can hope altogether to escape. When 
it was first formed, the most elementary qualifications of 
leadership were hard to come by, and those who could 
show even slight evidence of possessing them naturally 
found their way to the front. After a time, two opposite 
tendencies began to show themselves. The leaders grew 
better acquainted with the work they had to do, and 
consequently more alive to the difficulties with which 
their task was surrounded. They became Members of 
Parliament, and experience of the House of Commons 
is excellent discipline for men who have still to 
learn how long the interval between effort and _per- 
formance is when the whole machinery of _legisla- 
tion has to be put in action to secure any amendment 
of the existing law. Nor is this the only direction in 
which Parliamentary training brings enlightenment. It 
shows those who undergo it how small a part of the 
ultimate victory is won when some seemingly far-reaching 
change has been enacted. Laws have to be interpreted 
and administered as well as passed, and in these two 
stages the intellect and the common-sense of the com- 
munity have opportunities of making themselves heard. 








ed 
When the text of an Act comes to be exami : 
Judges skilled in giving words their ounce med tine 
often turns out to have fallen short by a long way pe 
sanguine expectations of its framers, while, in so far 
has to he carried out by Government Departments ea 
authorities, it has to encounter a kind of criticism which 
is likely to generate a great deal of what the friends of th 
measure will regard as quite unnecessary caution, Besid : 
all this, there is the growing recognition of how much Mm 
can be done by gradually influencing Governments than by 
any direct attempts at law-making, and as a condition a 
this how necessary it is to be on the watch for opportuniti 
of influencing the parties which make and unmake Gorn: 
ments. Side by side with this change among the leaders 
a contrary one has been in progress among the rank-and. 
file. They have grown more confident in themselves and 
consequently more critical of those whom they began by 
trusting. Session after Session goes by, and the great 
cause seems to be making but little progress, Tig 
measures they are interested in are either not brought 
forward, or are found to be less sweeping than they were 
expected to be, or their authors have to be content with 
the incorporation of some of their clauses in a Government 
Bill. The blame of all these varieties of failure is laid to 
the charge of their leaders, and the efforts of a section of 
the party are at once directed to getting rid of them. 


This has been the experience of the organisation 
known as the Independent Labour Party during the 
past twelve months. The growth of the disaffected 
movement was told with great clearness by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald on Tuesday, the last day of the meeting 
of the party Conference. The National Administrative 
Council, of which he has been a prominent member, has 
been face to face with “a movement of irresponsibility” 
inside the party. With the spirit and methods of that 
movement he declines to associate himself, and to make 
this determination clear he has resigued his place on the 
Council. So have Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and Mr. Bruce Glasier. The immediate cause of this 
action was the line taken by the Conference in reference 
to Mr. Grayson. The Report as submitted contained 
a paragraph deciaring that Mr. Grayson’s refusal to 
appear on the platform with Mr. Keir Hardie had led the 
Council to decide that it was useless to try to arrange 
meetings for him from the head office. When this 
paragraph was read on Monday, a motion was at 
once made that it should be referred back to the 
Council, and after some discussion this was carried 
amidst cheers,—the feeling of the majority probably being, 
as one of their speakers said, that they could not spare 
either Mr. Grayson or any of their friends. The author 
of this argument—so commonly used in negotiations for 
compromise—forgot that it is not of much use for a party 
to say that it cannot spare any of its leaders, if there are 
leaders who are determined to resign their posts whether 
they can be spared or not. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
his friends were not willing to retain their offices on 
condition of allowing Mr. Grayson to do what he liked 
without check or even remonstrance. What they might 
have done if this incident had stood alone may be un- 
certain, but it was only the last link in a long chain. Mr. 
Grayson has been for a year past the spokesman of the 
discontented section of the party. He has differed 
from his leaders not only in regard to the ends they 
ought to set before themselves, but also in regard to 
the methods by which they propose to obtain them. For 
practical purposes this latter difference is by far the 
more important of the two. Mr. Grayson is bent upon 
gaining his object by scenes in the House and disputes 
with the Speaker, and, as the inevitable consequence of 
this kind of warfare, submitting to an enforced retire- 
ment from the Parliamentary sphere. It is not by such 
tactics that Labour Members have gained the ear of the 
House of Commons and made themselves listened to by 
all who wish to know all sides of those Labour questions 
which are so increasingly coming to the front; and the 
Executive would not be worth its salt which did not 
make plain its determination not to tolerate this kind 
of fighting. How little the Conference understood the 
issue with which they were confronted is shown by 4 
comparison of the votes on two successive days. On 
Monday the censure on Mr. Grayson was struck out of the 
Report by 217 votes to 194; on Tuesday it was restored 
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> 240 to 110. Thereupon the four members who had 

y. ed their seats on the Council after the earlier 
‘vision consulted together in private and announced that 
they would hold by their first resolution and work for 
the future as private members of the party. 

Even from the abridged reports of the three days’ 
Conference which appear in the Times, it is clear that the 
retiring members of the Council have rightly judged the 
situation. One speaker declared that the party should 
“make themselves a nuisance after the spirit of Victor 
Grayson”; another, that what was wanted in the House of 
Commons was men who were bent upon using “ revolutionary 
methods through the Parliamentary machine” ; another, 
that they “ wanted firebrands instead of staiesmen in the 

rty.” “It is true, no doubt, that these expressions of 
individual opinion were not borne out by the ultimate vote. 
But they were borne out by the original vote. A majority 
of the ‘Conference would not confirm the action of the 
Council as regards Mr. Grayson ; and though in the end 
the vote was cancelled, and the same majority unsaid on 
Tuesday what they had said on Monday, this was merely 
the act of men alarmed by an unforeseen consequence 
of their own conduct, and anxious to get out of a difficulty 
at any sacrifice. If this step had had the result it was 
intended to have, it would have been said that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s attitude and that of his three colleagues 
had been one of mere bluff, that it was a mistake to yield 
to them so far, and that if the Conference had had proper 
courage it would have taken its own course and left the 
resigning members to find their way back into the 
Council by the first door they might be able to open. 
The “movement of irresponsibility” would not have been 
seriously checked by resignations so promptly withdrawn, 
In all ‘probability the dissensions in the Independent 
Labour Party are more serious than without the evidence 
afforded by the proceedings of the Conference we should 
have been entitled to assume. The state of things corre- 
sponds, indeed, to what is going on in other Labour organisa- 
tions. There we have the same distrust of the leaders by 
their followers,—of the older men by the younger. From 
the point of view of the Independent Labour Party, it is 
of great consequence that the authority of the moderate 
section over the extremists should be re-established, and 
we do not see how this can be done except by its vigorous 
reassertion. 

We are aware that to some of our readers this may 
appear an unintelligible doctrine. What we want, they 
will say, is the weakening of Socialism as a whole, and 
an increased realisation in the Liberal Party of its 
real character. All the same, the triumph of the worse 
element over the better can never be a ground for real 
satisfaction. Socialism has so far come to stay that we 
must be prepared to see in it a persistent and formidable 
adversary for many years. That being so, we prefer to 
fight with men who are honestly possessed by a wrong 
political theory, as are Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Keir Hardie, than with bad citizeus like Mr. Grayson. 
Opponents who can be argued with are better than 
Opponents who are merely firebrands. The situation 
as the Conference has left it is that Mr. Grayson’s 
supporters have been defeated in the last division, but 
that in the first instance a majority of the members 
were on his side. We shall watch with interest, not 
wholly devoid of sympathy, the steps which Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and the more reasonable section of the party 
take to regain their ascendency. 








MR. SWINBURNE AS A MASTER OF METRE. 

Y the death of Mr. Swinburne a great name is lost to 
contemporary literature. We say “name” advisedly, 

for Mr. Swinburne’s tribute to that literature was finished, 
and it was in no sense likely that he would add to 
his poetic achievement. He was rather a survival of the 
Victorian age than an active force in the verse of the 
present age. That fact makes it easier to estimate his 
place in English poetry than if his genius was still in 
process of development, and his poetic methods were still 
matters of active controversy. The essential fact about 
Mr. Swinburne is that he was a learned poet, learned not 


a higher degree than any of his contemporaries or prede- 
cessors in the lore and science of verse. Mr. Swinburne has 
been praised as a great master of melody; but herein lies an 
error. He was a great master of metre rather than of melody, if 
by melody we mean, as we should, the natural and inevitable 
sense of music in words. Mr. Swinburne understood how to 
use every metrical device that bad ever been attempted in 
English verse, but he was not born with that melodious 
instinct which belonged supremely to Shakespeare, and in a 
less degree to Wordsworth, to Coleridge, and to Tennyson. 
We do not, of course, mean by this that Mr. Swinburne had 
not an extraordinarily acute ear. No man ever had one more 
acute. But his metrical effects were produced by a conscious, 
or even a mechanical, process rather than by an inborn and 
unconscious feeling for rhythm and harmony. That is why 
his verse, which at first astonishes us by its perfection of 
sound, in the end is apt to weary and prove unsatisfying. 
There is too much artifice and too little inspiration. It is 
the difference between 


“On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand” 


and 
“ Maiden and Mistress of the months and stars, 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of Heaven.” 

Take, for further example, Mr. Swinburne’s use of the ten- 
syllable heroic couplet. If we read four or five distiches, say, 
of the Prelude to “ Tristram of Lyonesse,” we are enchanted, 
and feel inclined to declare that Mr. Swinburne has enlarged 
even the scope of that magnificent metre. What could be more 
captivating than the tribute to Shakespeare's Juliet P— 

“ The keen girl-star of golden Juliet bears 

Light northward to the month whose forehead wears 

Her name for flower upon it, and his trees 

Mix their deep English song with Veronese.” 
If, however, we read on, the glamour and the charm 
gradually seem to disappear, not because there is any 
real deterioration {in the verse, but because we begin 
to realise that what is delighting us is an artifice 
rather than a natural gift. To borrow a metaphor 
from music, the execution, though very brilliant, is of the 
mechanical order, and acquired by skill and practice rather 
than by inspiration. The more closely we read Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry, the more clearly does this defect stand out. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the real way to 
enjoy his verse is to read, or, still better, to speak, it in short 
quotations. Take, for example, that magnificent couplet in 
the poem on the launching of the ‘ Livadia,’ the great yacht 
which was designed as a floating city of refuge for the Tear, 
but which he never used :— 

“With Death for helmsman and Despair for star 
And the white foam to cover the White Tsar.” 
That is a glorious piece of metre and rhetoric. Unfortu- 
nately, however, though the ear is delighted by one such anvil 
stroke, it wearies when they are repeated again and again 
with mechanical precision. Take another example. Who can 
read without a thrill of rapture the couplet :— 
“ And hushed the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of our tambourines ” ? 

We turn to the poem, the Prelude to “The Songs before 
Sunrise,” and find plenty of lines to match those we have just 
given, but here, as before, our delight is spoiled by the 
mechanical way in which the effect is produced. We 
turn from such “intricacies of laborious song” to the 
simpler rhythms of an older, austerer tradition. Browning 
never approached Mr. Swinburne in the matter of metrical 
science, and Tennyson, great student as he was of our 
literature and language, had nothing like his younger con- 
temporary’s learning. And yet in both cases how far more 
moving are the harmonies produced. Mr. Swinburne could 
never have written the “ Toccata of Galuppi’s.” Again, if 
he had tried to adapt for lyrical purposes the quatrain of 
Omar—he used it, of course unadapted, in his “ Laus 
Veneris”—as did Tennyson in “The Daisy,” how very 
different and how far less satisfying would in all probability 
have been the result. 

If we attempt to follow in detail Mr. Swinburne’s method 
of dealing with English metres, we shall realise what, for want 
of a better phrase, we have called the mechanical nature of 
his music. Again and again we see that in the course of his 
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accidentally by an earlier poet, and has realised that it could 
be fashioned into a new and conscious metre. All the world 
knows, and is delighted by, the charm and movement of 
Mr. Swinburne’s 
* If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May.” 
Yet comparatively few people realise that the genesis of 
the metre is to be found in a second-rate song in one of 
Dryden’s plays. To show we are not exaggerating, let us 
contrast a verse from Dryden's lyric with one from that of 
Mr. Swinburne. Here is Dryden’s commonplace and conven- 
tional song :— 
“The Passion you pretended 
Was only to obtain; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you disdain. 
Your love by ours we measure, 
Till we have lost our treasure ; 
For dying is a pleasure, 
When living is a pain.” 
Here is the noble use Mr. Swinburne made of this vulgar 
example :— 
“If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day, like night, were shady, 
And night were bright like day, 
If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May.” 
No doubt the rhymes are very differently arranged by Mr. 
Swinburne, and with far greater skill, but we cannot doubt 
that Dryden's song is the crude briar on which by grafting 
and selection Mr. Swinburne grew his many-petalled rose. 

A commoner example of this power of adaptation is, of 
course, to be found in the “Dolores” measure. Mr. Swin- 
burne saw that the anapaests Praed had used for humorous 
verse and drawing-room satire might easily be employed 
for serious poetry. Again, till his time, with one, or possibly 
two, exceptions, dactylic and semi-dactylic measures were 
unknown in our poetic literature. Mr, Swinburne, however, 
must have noted Waller’s exquisite song which begins :— 

“ Hylas, oh Hylas, why sit we mute 
ow that each bird saluteth the spring? 
Tie up the slackened strings of thy lute, 
Never mayst thou want matter to sing.” 
Like a scientific gardener, he took the flower, transplanted 
it, crossed it, and developed it till he gave the world such a 
measure as that of “ Hesperia” :— 
“ Out of the golden, remote wild West, where the sea without 
shore is.” 
Another example of Mr. Swinburne’s marvellous capacity for 
finding a tiny flower self-sown in some other poet’s garden and 
developing it into a new variety may here be given. Thousands 
of readers know and rejoice in the hurrying words of Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Rococo” :— 
“Take hands and part with laughter, 
Touch lips and part with tears. 
Once more and no more after, 
Whatever comes with years, 
We twain shall not re-measure 
The ways that left us twain, 
Nor crush the lees of pleasure 
From sanguine grapes of pain.” 
At first sight it seems as if Mr. Swinburne, by a judicious 
disposal of his emphatic words, had contrived to discover an 
entirely new rhythm for iambic verse, for, unless by accident, 
the students of our literature will recall no other poem which 
has quite this lilt. Yet, as a matter of fact, Landor had used 
it before him. In this case again, no doubt, Mr. Swinburne 
bad taken up and developed a metre that had charmed him 
in the work of a poet whom he so greatly admired. Here is 
Landor's poem :— 
* If you no longer love me 
To friendship why pretend ? 
Unworthy was the lover, 
Unworthy be the friend, 
I know there is another 
Of late preferred to me. 
Recovered is your freedom 
And I myself am free. 
I’ve seen the bird that summer 
Deluded from its spray 
Return again in winter 
And grieve she fled away.” 


Mr. Swinburne’s poem is, of course, a garden variety, but it 








is impossible not to recognise its origin in Retain 
lyric. It may interest our readers if we gi impler 
example. In Shelley's “ Hellas” one of the ch wet ne ore 
apis. @ choruses contains 
tbe lines— 
* wer from the unknown God 

A Promethean conqueror came ”— 
an exquisite verbal rhythm, but, curiously enough, one which 
Shelley did not follow up. Mr. Swinburne, however baw 
what could be made of this happy accident, and used it in 
that memorable chorus in “ Atalanta in Calydon” which oa 
delighted the world in the “ sixties” :— 

“ Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man.” 

Though we have pointed out that Mr. Swinburne was to some 
extent a “nurseryman” in the world of poetry, it must not be 
supposed that we fail to realise the wonderful science of his 
achievement. If his metrical devices cannot claim inspiration 
they have at any rate given unfeigned delight to his pain 
generation, and will give it, we believe, to future genera. 
tions. Metrical triumphs such as his will not die, but yill 
survive as long as the English language. It is indeed to hig 
metre that Mr. Swinburne will owe his share of immortality, 
Strangely enough, at the beginning of his career big verse was 
thought to be unintelligible. As a matter of fact, it is ordinarily 
perfectly clear. He was not a poet whose thoughts were deep 
or subtle, and as a rule the themes he chose were simple 
and elemental. But though Mr. Swinburne was in intent, 
decorative poet, we must never forget that he was also a true 
Englishman. He despised the notion that a poet's business 
was merely to give pleasure to the senses. Sprung from a 
race of sailors, he was a fervent lover of his country, while 
his passion for liberty was deep and sincere. 

Before we close our attempt to estimate the debt of our 
literature to Mr. Swinburne, we must say a word of him as 4 
critic, or rather an appreciator, for critic he was not. The 
bent of his genius led him both to condemn and to praise too 
strongly, but in spite of this defect he was a most interesting 
and stimulating commentator upon other men’s work. Our 
literature would be distinctly the poorer if we did not possess 
his writings on the Elizabethan dramatists, and especially on 
Shakespeare, for in his devotion to Shakespeare he never 
faltered. Occasionally, indeed, his estimates of the Elizabethan 
poets came very near to inspiration, as, for example, in his 
description of Webster as “a creek or inlet in the ocean 
which is Shakespeare.” That was a literary aside worthy of 
Coleridge or De Quincey. Mr. Swinburne’s writings on his 
poetic contemporaries are often most vivifying. The present 
writer will never forget the delight with which, as a boy, be 
read the essay on the poetry of Matthew Arnold in Mr. 
Swinburne’s volume of “ Essays and Studies.” Nothing could 
be more delightful than the way in which Mr. Swinburne took 
his reader by the hand and led him through that great and 
noble garden, pointing out with fervour and generosity all 
the varied beauties of flower and border, of fountain and 
pleasaunce, of arching stems and twining boughs. 





A BOOK OF THE ROAD. 

HAT was the spirit in which the travellers set out to 

make books of road-surveying two hundred years 

agoP When “Jno Owen, of the Midd: Temple, Gent,” as he 
describes himself on the title-page of his “ Britannia Depicta, 
or Ogilby Improv'’d,” decided that he would make a book of 
British roads which should improve upon “ Ogilby,” what did 
he mean his chief improvements to be? He had no doubts; 
he was to add accurate information, dates, and facts to 
Ogilby’s distances and measurements ; he was to describe the 
arms and charters of the towns on the roads, and “the arms 
of the peers of the realm who derive their titles from places 
lying on or near the roads” (that was a dull business), the 
arms of the bishoprics and deaneries and Universities, with 
succinct accounts and summaries and eompendiums,—every- 
thing in the exactest manner. Those were his improvements, 
and doubtless they multiplied the readers of “ Britannia 
Depicta.” To-day the statistics and the charters do not 
matter; we can get them where we please in other books. 
But John Owen’s book, with its exactnesses and its inexact- 
nesses, its careful measurements and irresponsible jottings, 
and beyond all its unconscious setting down of tlie sights and 
sounds of the highway, remains the pleasantest of books of 
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Fn lh 
the road. The old road unfolds itself mile after mile; here the 
trout-stream purls under the stone bridge, there the unfenced 
cbalk runs & white riband between flaming gorse; here comes 

the scent down-wind of wet bracken, there the coach-and-four 

‘angles under the cross-beams of the inn; here, outside the 
bustling town, & highwayman swings stark on his gibbet, there, 
q mile farther on the road, the peasants drive their cattle out 
over the wide pasture of the common fields, ; [ 

Nothing could be more precise than the care with which the 
travellers went about measuring their roads. Every little 
stream the road went over or under, every bridge, wooden or 
stone, every lane or byway to the left or right, was duly 
chronicled, and every mile was measured as if ran through 
fields or woods or commons. Hach side of the road is 
described, and a picture drawn of the road itself, stretched in 

lel columns. You go out on some great highway, 
yonping north and north-west to Aberystwith, for instance, or 
north to Berwick, and as you travel you find the country on 
each side marked as “pasture,” or “pasture and moorish 
ground,” or “arrable on both sides” (wherever the plough 
drives it ig “arrable” always); or you are told that it is 
“farzie ground,” or “ furs and fern,” or “pasture ground on 
both sides being a Great Coney Warren.” Those were some 
of the instructions given to the travellers by the editor, and 
the human and delightful thing to notice is the different 
way in which the different travellers conceived that their 
instructions should be carried out, The unseeing exactitude 
of one is set side by side on a following page with 
the obseryant irresponsibilities of another. The editer even 
allows them to keep their different spellings. One prefers 
to write of cornfields, another of “corn laines,” another of 
“open arrable.” One sees “furzie ground,” another “furs 
and fenn,” or “furs and fern.” You may even find yourself 
drawn by some compelling magnetism to the personality 
of the journeying note-taker. You do not wish to travel 
far with one who walks silent except to chronicle what he 
must of miles and bridges; the companion to choose is the 
man who notices all the unimportant little things, who writes 
down the obvious things with an air. Here is one, for 
instance, who comes to a ford and draws a picture of “the 
road going through the water”; it splashes merrily through. 
Here is another noting that “ the river Sour flows in y* Road 
at Winter's Floods,” and writes vaguely by the side of the 
road “a hedge” and “a hedge beacon,” with a picture of the 
beacon; in another place “a little uphill”; in another “ Grove 
of Willows” and “an Elder Tree” and “a White Post.” We 
desire at once to see the “ White Post” as he saw and drew 
it; we wonder what can have been the charm of the elder-tree. 
Here and there the journeying chronicler demands sympathy ; 
he passes from Skipton to Richmond in Yorkshire, for instance, 
and in forty miles crosses forty “ills” and six streams or 
rivers; he has so many rills to write down that he forgets to 
mark what must certainly have been a stone bridge over a 
river engagingly described as “ Your Fluvius.” 

Perhaps the personalities of the journeying assistant- 
surveyors show most clearly separate when it is their 
task to make a general summing up of the characteristics 
of the counties through which they pass. Evidently they 
ask for information from the inhabitants; sometimes they 
accept it, sometimes they merely set down an uninforming 
string of facts. Climate and soil can occasionally make dull 
reading, but there is a gratifying surprise in discovering of 
Northamptonshire that it has “less wast and barren Ground 
then any other part of England.” Kent, which has come to 
be for us the “garden of England,” is much more severely 
treated. Kent is fair in parts, but you must be an inhabitant 
to tackle some of its weather. “Strangers get a Kentish 
Ague, which seldom forsakes them till it hag laid them 
in their Graves.” Mona, which is “ now called Anglesey 
Island,” bas another ague, and is hard-hearted in other 
ways. “The Air at certain times by reason of the Mista and 
Foggs that proceed from y* Irish Seas is Aguish. The Soil 
is rocky and mountainous, it affords Plenty of Grindstones, 
Millstones etc.” The county for air is Hertfordshire. In 
Hertfordshire the air is “extraordinary good, sweet, and 
Healthful,” so much sothat “tis said that they who purchase 
a Seat in Hertfordshire, pays 2 Years purchase for the Air.” 
Cornish air is sound, too. It is “clear and sharp,” and 
Cornishmen are “ strong and boisterous, great Wrestlers, and 
Healthy.” They are quieter in Oxfordshire. There “the 





Air is so sweet, pleasant and mild that it invites here many 
of our gentry who have here their habitations. The goil 
though various is very fruitfull ef Corn and Grass for the use 
of Man and Beast, and the hills are shaded with woods, which 
affords abundance of Game both for Hawk and Hound.” 
Somehow it is the counties which supply abundance of food 
which are the most alluring, The chief commodities of 
Radnorshire are “ cheese and horses.” Herefordshire “exceeds 
in four things, Wheat, Wood, Wool and Water, which last 
produces plenty of Salmon; but more eminently famed 
for Cyder, especially Red Streak, which is much esteemed 
all over the Land.” Doubtless you may still buy Red 
Streak cyder in Herefordshire. The fame of Hamp- 
shire, too, survives. In Ogilby’s day it was the county of 
Southampton. In the county of Southampton “the Sea 
Coast abounds in Oysters and Lobsters, and other saltwater 
Fish, but the County is particularly fameus for excellent 
Honey and Bacon, esteemed the sweetest in the Kingdom.” 
Hampshire honey may still be the best, but in our days 
Hampshire Hogs add to a great name the traditions of 
cricketers, But the county for the epicure was Sussex. “ The 
Wild of Sussex bears Oats incredibly ; the forests are barren, 
and towards the East full of Iron Oar.” But that is not the 
real distinction of the county. “A Sussex carp, an Arundel 
mullet, a Chichester lobster, an Anerly trout, are famous; as 
this county is also for y* delicate Ear Bird, said to be peculiar 
to it.” The ear-bird is the wheatear, and on the downs 
by Rottingdean they still break the law and catch and eat 
wheatears. 

You expect travellers’ tales, and some of them are the best. 
Here and there you come across a tale which is a type, a 
formula of country traditions, but not in the least to be 
refused a hearing for that reason. This is the true type of 
the virtues of the country parson. Mr, John Watsen was 
minister of a Lincolnshire parish for seventy-four years, 
“during which time he is said to bave buried all the 
Inbabitants 3 times over, except 3 or 4 persons,” The idiom 
is obscure, but the meaning is clear. A dimmer memory is 
the visitation of Harlech, “Tis credibly reported that in the 
year 1692, a Fiery Exhalation was seen to cross the sea, and 
to set fire to the ricks of hay, corn, and barns near Harlech, 
and to infect the grass, but was not mischievous to men, It 
proceeded in the night from the same place for some months, 
commonly on Saturdays and Sundays. The only remedy 
to extinguish or drive it away was to sound Horns, Trumpets, 
or discharge guns.” That was what the countryside chose to 
remember, but those who saw the fire probably took down the 
hay they had stacked wet and spread it about to dry again. 
In another corner of Wales there is a more lively super- 
stition; perhaps it still survives. At the salmon leap by 
Kilgaron, the fish “coming to this Cataract, bend their Tails 
to their Mouths; nay, sometimes, (that they may leap with 
greater strength) hold it in their Teeth, and then upon dis- 
engaging themselves from their circles with a certain violence, 
they cast themselves from the Water up to a great height, 
even to y* admiration of the Spectators.” They would gaze 
and be filled with admiration to-day, but it really is not a very 
bad description of a leaping salmon. The fame of the chough 
is a little harder to understand. At St. Michael’s Mount “ y* 
Cornish Chough, called Pyrrhocorax from its red bill and feet, 
breeds, which y* countrey people know to their sorrow to be 
not only a Thief, but an Incendiary, and privately to sett 
Houses on Fire, as well as rob them of what they find port- 
able.” Did the unhappy chough, too gentle to stand the 
persecution of the jackdaws that are driving him from the 
Land’s End to-day, come by that dreadful reputation simply 
because he had red legs and a red bill? Modern travellers do 
not hear these tales; perhaps they are not worthy to hear 
them. But the old travellers by the old roads believed 
them, and were happy. They knew what travellers’ tales 
should be. 





CALVIN. 


HE Religious Tract Society bas signalised the approaching 
quatercentenary of Calvin by issuing a new Life (“ John 
Calvin,” by the Rev. OC. H. Irwin, M.A., 2s. 6d.) which should 
prove a useful book to students of the Reformation period. 
Mr. Irwin has marshalled his facts well, and he writes 
clearly, yet somehow he fails altogether to bring the 
great Reformer before our eyes. His veneration for his 
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hero is genuine. He defends his character and his philosophy 
at every vulnerable point, but he does not succeed in 
explaining to a generation in love with the theory of 
personal magnetism how it was that the world was shaken by 
a theologian whose personality was as repellent as his genius 
was commanding. It was not only as the architect of a 
theological system that Calvin was great. His government 
of Geneva was an object-lesson to Protestant Europe. Every 
Reformed city in Europe felt his influence, and the men who 
set themselves to reform the Roman Church from within, 
while they could not follow in his steps, took account of his 
example. A cosmopolitan city of refuge can have been no 
easy place to reduce to order; yet the order which reigned in 
Geneva was the admiration of all men. “In other places 
I confess Christ to be truly preached,” said a contemporary ; 
“but manners and religion to be so sincerely reformed I 
have not yet seen in any other place beside.” “ No territory, 
no army; nothing for space, or time, or matter,” writes 
Michelet; “the city of the mind, built by Stoicism on the 
rock of predestination.” 

The foundation of Calvin’s Geneva was laid, not by Calvin, 
but by Farel. In response to his preaching, in 1536 the 
Governing Council declared itself Protestant. No dissentient 
voice was raised among the people, and on the same day it 
. was decided to make primary education free and compulsory. 
The city was sick of its own ignorance, immorality, disorder, 
and superstition. A year later Calvin, already famous for his 
“ Christian Institutes ”—famous, that is, for the outline of 
his theology—passed through the city, and was stopped by 
Farel and persuaded, or rather morally forced, to renounce 
his journey and his errand, and remain to preach in Geneva. 
“If you refuse to give yourself here with us to this work of 
the Lord, God will curse you, for you seek your own interests 
rather than those of Christ.” Calvin said he felt that the 
hand of God had arrested him, and he remained. In an 
incredibly short space of time he had made himself virtual 
dictator, and with a three years’ interval—from 1538 till 
1541—he ruled Geneva with a rod of iron till his death,—i.c., 
for a quarter of a century. His exact political position it is 
impossible to define. In theory he was “preacher” to the 
Cathedral; in practice he was adviser to the Council. It 
came to this : that he made the laws, and the Council carried 
them out. He succeeded in fusing Church and State as they 
have never since been fused in the history of Protestantism. 
Like the Roman Catholics, he desired that the Church 
should guide the civil arm; unlike the Roman Catholics, he 
admitted the laity to a share in church government. He was 
no sooner master than he made every man in Geneva sign a 
confession of faith. Public worship, public order, public 
education, trade, sanitation, and social life were regulated by 
Calvin in every particular. He forced the threefold law— 
moral, social, and religious—into every man’s home; he left 
‘ them no sanctuary. To be ill for three days and not call ina 
minister was penal; to beg in the street was penal; to play 
- at cards within closed doors was penal,—no doors were closed 
’ to church officials; to be overheard using an oath or jesting 
profanely was penal; to dress up one’s daughter on a day of 
festivity too gaudily to suit the taste of the Council was penal; 
to absent oneself from sermon or Communion without assign- 
ing due cause was penal. Many of the punishments imposed 
were puerile, designed simply to make the offender look 
ridiculous. Inthe beginning of his rule Calvin drew the reins 
a little too tight. The Council rebelled, and banished him. 
He went quietly into exile, and the city went riotously to 
ruin. The reaction, though short-lived, was tremendous, 
Law and order ceased. The whole population got out of 
hand. The authorities were obliged even to close the school, 
“Jest the children should destroy it.” In 1541 be was invited 
back, and once more the Genevans learned to flourish and to 
fear. A few men of the influential class were always opposed 
to his rule; they were nicknamed “The Libertines”; yet 
they never succeeded but that once in upsetting, or, indeed, in 
modifying, his rule. The people were with Calvin. The heart 
of Protestantism was Puritan. 

Had Calvin not denied the spirit of the Reformation in 
refusing all freedom of conscience, had he banished Servetus 
as a seditious element in the Genevan body politic instead of 
burning him as a schismatic, one could have felt little but 
admiration for this great beneficent tyrant. It is but a 
superficial excuse, an excuse inadequate to the acquittal of so 





ae. ee 
great a man, to say that religious fanaticism destroys the 


judgment. Calvin was no religious fanatic; a colder think 
never lived. All his emotional pulses beat slowly. He taaed 
the logical outcome of his scheme of damnation without 
horror just as he chose a wife without passion. « Since the 
arrangement of all things is in the hand of God, since to Him 
belongs the disposal of life and death, He arranges all thin 
by His sovereign counsel, in such a way that individuals o 
born who are doomed from the womb to certain death, and 
are to glorify Him by their destruction.” Reason was no less 
paramount with Calvin where earthly matters were concerned 
“TI am not,” we read, “one of those lovers who adore even the 
defects of the woman of whom they are enamoured. The 
only beauty that can please my heart is one that is gentle 
chaste, modest, economical, patient, and finally, careful of me 
husband’s health.” Again, it is contrary to fact to declare 
that every prominent religious teacher of Calvin's day 
would have executed Servetus had he had the chance. The 
greater minds of the day had already perceived that 
toleration is the inevitable outcome of private judgment, 
Calvin’s own earlier expressions of opinion before the 
question of Servetus came up, his own private letters after 
Servetus’s death, and Luther’s direct denial of the right of 
the law to take life for opinion invalidate such an argument, 
To the Protestant world on the subject of persecution Calvin 
could thus write:—“ Although we are not to be on familiar 
terms with persons excommunicated by the Church for 
infractions of discipline, we are still to strive by clemency 
and our prayers to bring them into accord with its teaching, 
Nor, indeed, are such as these only to be so entreated; 
but Turks, Saracens, and others, positive enemies of the 
true religion, also. Drowning, beheading, and burning are 
far from being the proper means of bringing them and 
their like to proper views.” Later on, it is evident that he 
fears the condemnation of his critics. He does not think the 
world so fully in agreement with him as his friends make 
out. There will be those who will say that “I am a master 
in severity and cruelty, and that with my pen I lacerate the 
body of the man who came to his death through me. Some, 
too, there are, not otherwise evilly disposed, who say that the 
world is silent as to what was done, and that no attempt is 
made to refute my argument on the punishment of heresy, 
through fear of my displeasure.” Luther's good common-sense 
even more than his love of liberty gave him light on the subject 
of persecution. “Thou askest me,” he writes to Link, “if 
the civil magistrate is permitted to slay the false prophets. I 
have little love for condemnations to death, even when fully 
merited. Besides, in this matter, one thing alarms me; it is 
the example we give. Look at the papists; and, before the 
time of Jesus Christ, look at the Jews. The law commanded 
that false prophets should be slain, and they ended by slaying 
almost none but blameless and holy prophets. In no wise, 
therefore, can I approve that false doctors should be put to 
death.” 

It is impossible to acquit Calvin of personal hate and 
political opportunism in the matter of Servetus. A set of 
freethinkers describing themselves as Libertins Spirituels 
were disturbing the minds of the Genevans, were threatening, 
indeed, to destroy the integrity of the Protestant faith and 
break the bonds of union Calvin bad laboured so hard to forge. 
The Reformers greatly apprehended controversy on the subject 
of the Trinity. They believed it to be the rock upon which the 
Reformed Church might founder. Servetus denied the Trinity. 
To the mind of Calvin he stood in the road of Protestant 
success. Calvin had an intense repugnance to the type of 
mind of which Servetus was an example. His letters about 
him show personal animus, and though he undoubtedly asked 
the Council of Geneva to behead instead of burning him, it is, 
according to most authorities, a certainty that he bad been 
instrumental in procuring his condemnation as a heretic by 
the Roman Catholics, a condemnation which would have meant 
burning at the hands of the Roman Church in Vienne 
had he not escaped. Servetus is a romantic figure, a man, 
no doubt, more attractive to our generation than to that of 
Calvin, more attractive very likely in history than im 
life. A physician of ability—it is generally allowed now 
that he preceded Harvey in the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood—a wanderer, and a versatile, and probably not very 
deep, thinker, it is impossible in our time fully to realise the 
offence be gave to the orthodox of his day. The following 
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notation from his writings seems to give a fair notion of 
a slews :—“The Spirit of God is the universal agent; it is in 
the air we breathe, and is the very breath of life; it moves 
the heavenly bodies ; sends out the winds from their quarters ; 
takes up and stores the water in the clouds, and pours it out as 
rain to fertilise the earth. God is therefore ever distinct from 
the uviverse of things, and when we speak of the Word, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, we but speak of the presence and 

wer of God projected into creation, animating and actuating 
all that therein is, man more especially than augit else; ‘ the 
Holy Spirit I always say is the motion of God in the soul of 
man, and that out of man there cannot properly be said to be 
any Holy Spirit.’” 

But toreturn to Calvin. His subjection of the mind of 
Protestantism is far less easy to explain than his subjection 
of the citizens of Geneva. We suppose the key to the man is 
always the moment. At all crucial points in human history 
the sense of homogeneity is strong upon the world,—when 
each man has a sense of the depths and heights to which 
human vature can descend and attain. To use theological 
language, there are times when the sin of Adam and the 
merits of Christ are really imputed to all men, or rather when 
this doctrine has expressed and deepened a fact of universal 
religious experience. St. Paul gave Christian expression to 
this human desire for redemption from sin. Augustine 
readjusted it to suit the Middle Ages. Calvin recast the 
expression of Augustine, and fitted it to the mind of the 
Reformation, pushing Paul's original argument to its 
logical conclusion. How is it, one wonders as one reads his 
writings, that he has increased the moral vitality of every 
nation which has accepted his system? Such emphasis laid 
upon the dogma of Predestination ought logically to lead to 
moral paralysis. We suppose that, as usual, the common- 
sense of the ordinary man saved the situation. The world 
demands of her men of religious genius that they should 
interpret the inspirations of the common buman heart. [If in 
the pursuit of logic they exceed their commission, the Church 
may accept their private deductions; but in the mind of the 
ordinary man their conclusions assume an academic interest 
only, and though they may make material for endless 
polemical discussion, they become in practice a dead letter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


[To tas Evrror or tar “Srectaror.’’] 

Sir,—The question uppermost in all men’s minds at this 
moment is that of the right organisation of the Admiralty. 
I happen to be one of those who hold very strongly that its 
present organisation is defective, in that it does not make 
proper provision for securing to the Government the advice 
of a competent strategist, and that therefore it gives no 
guarantee that either the distribution of fleets or the 
instructions given to their commanders will be suitable to the 
requirements of war. I was surprised to read in one of the 
Service papers the other day a passage which I wrote a long 
time ago quoted in support of the arrangements now existing. 
Ihave of course written to the editor of that paper to correct 
the mistaken impression which the quotation and his inter- 
pretation of it might give to his readers, The subject is of 
general interest, and the use made of the views which I long 
ago expressed shows how easily the views held by the school 
to which I belong may be misunderstood. Perhaps, therefore, 
you would permit me to set forth as briefly as I can for the 
benefit of the readers of the Spectator two forms of the view 
which I believe to be sound. 

In 1894, in a pamphlet entitled “The Command of the 
Sea,” I wrote :— 

“A great commander is a man who has thought long and hard 
about war, the war of his own time, with all its improvements, 
and has thought it out until his mind is perfectly clear. As soon 
as Nelson has the command of a squadron he begins to coach his 
captains in his own particular way of fighting. He has it quite 
ready, having worked on it in his mind all his life. He has 
thought it out to transparent clearness and conviction, and he 
spends his time in instilling his idea into his subordinates. 
Accordingly his battles are all fought on a system intelli- 
gently applied, and they are all decisive victories. Every war 
has to bethought out in advance. Not that a programme can 
be prearranged or a plan drawn out as it is in an architect’s 
office, But the way in which new weapons of all sorts are to be 





used and the modifications that inventions and the general 
progress of society bring with them into war must be ascer- 
tained, and in accordance with the results of this inquiry the 
character of a coming war must be foreseen. With this view of 
the future war in his mind a great naval commander would wish 
to create a navy as an instrument appropriate to the work to be 
done with it. He would try to regulate the design, the arma- 
ment, and the number of his ships according to the needs of the 
fighting which he could foresee, and, above all, to regulate by 
these needs the training of his officers and men. But modern 
war is so complicated that he would need assistance in watching 
and studying his possible war. He would pick special men to 
help him; to keep pace, one with shipbuilding, another with 
engines, a third with artillery, a fourth with torpedo construction ; 
another group would follow naval tactics in communication with 
their own and in observation of foreign navies; the chief himself 
and his best assistants would keep their attention for the war,— 
that is, they would be ever picking the brains of all the rest for 
anything that could throw light upon their great design of 
victory over the enemy or the enemies. If such a man were in 
authority over a navy, and were backed up by his Government, 
he would be ready when the moment for action came. Of course 
without all the assistance needed in his own office, and without 
authority to see that the preparation (that is, the navy) was kept 
level with the requirements of the war foreseen in his mind, the 
best man would be comparatively helpless. Such a man with his 
set of assistants or staff is the first requisite for victory. It 
matters nothing what you call him. The essential thing is to 
put knowledge in authority. Knowledge means a man, not a 
committee, and the knowledge wanted is of war.” 

I adhere to every word here quoted. The editor of the Army 
and Navy Gazette ends his quotation of the passage with 
the words: “The essential thing is to put knowledge in 
authority,” and adds as his own comment: “as every one 
knows, we have got such a man in authority.” Ithink it must 
be clear that the knowledge to which I wished to see authority 
given was primarily strategical, and I have entirely failed to 
see in any of the distributions or redistributions of fleets 
which have been made under the authority of the present 
First Sea Lord any trace of strategical knowledge. 

I thought in 1894, and still think, that if it were possible to 
secure a great commander, it would be wise not only to give 
him full authority to control the strategy of the Navy—that 
is, to put into his hands entirely the distribution and move- 
ments of ships—but also to regard him as the principal officer 
of the Navy. I attach little importance to names; in the 
passage above quoted I spoke of a naval “commander” 
because the direction of the movements of forces in war is 
in all men’s minds inseparably associated with command. 

The officers of the Navy are, however, attached to the 
tradition by which the office that once existed of Lord High 
Admiral bas been placed in commission and been entrusted to 
the Board of Admiralty, of which the general direction 
is given to a Cabinet Minister, the First Lord, while 
particular duties are assigned to his colleagues, the four Sea 
Lords and the Civil Lord. This arrangement the officers of 
the Navy do not wish to disturb, and I have always thought it 
possible to respect their wishes while realising the substance 
of the ideal above described. This would be effected by a 
proper distribution of business among the four Sea Lords, 
giving the First Sea Lord the distribution and movements 
of ships; the Second Sea Lord manning, discipline, and 
mobilisation ; the Third Sea Lord matériel; and the Fourth 
supplies and transport. This arrangement would make it 
clear that the First Sea Lord was responsible for strategy and 
tactics and for nothing else, except, of course, the strategical 
and tactical education of officers, and would bring with it the 
selection to that post of an officer specially qualified ly 
strategical capacity. That is in my judgment the vital and 
imperatively needed reform. 

The present distribution of business was appended to the 
Order in Council of October 20th, 1904, It assigns to the 
First Sea Lord :— 

“1. Preparation for War; All large Questions of Naval Policy 
and Maritime Warfare—to advise. . 

2. The Fighting and Sea-going Efficiency of the Fleet, its 
Organisation and Mobilisation ; the Distribution and Movements 
of all Ships in Commission or in Fleet Reserve. 

3. The Control of the Intelligence, Hydrographical, and Naval 

Ordnance Departments.” 
It will be seen that the duties here enumerated are so 
comprehensive as to make the First Sea Lord a general 
adviser responsible for every part of the business of the 
Admiralty. The First Sea Lord by these responsibilities is 
made a Jack-of-all-trades rather than a strategist.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 


[To tam Eprron or tHe “Sprctator,”] 
Srm,—Many are no doubt already deeply impressed by the 
truth given in the Fortnightly Review, and quoted in your 
article of last Saturday :—“ The problem will not depart. We 
shall have to meet it not by battleships alone but by a new 
way of life.” We must meet our competitors in a spirit of 
calm earnestness and of action based on thought. Individuals 
may be convinced of this; but how is the nation to be drawn 
to a quieter, simpler, and yet more earnest line of thought in 
everyday life? The general tone of the upper society is 
against it, and individuals who disapprove are unwillingly 
drawn along in the current. Is it not possible to make a 
stand? This is an era of leagues; cannot a league be formed 
to avoid the fever of extreme fashions, of exclusive pursuit of 
pleasure, of the worship of party to the neglect of straight- 
forwardness and honesty in public life? Such a league must 
be no class movement; it concerns rich and poor,—the whole 
nation.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. JOHNSTONE. 





WANTED FOR BENGLAND,—A CRUSADE. 

[To rae Eprror oy tux * Spxorator.”) 
Srr,—I am sorry that the Christianity of joining the Terri- 
torials is not self-evident to “An un-Christian Advocate of 
Fair Play” (Spectator, April 10th); and since my pastorate 
at this moment seems to lie among the good and far from 
“un-Christian” men who think as he does, I must with your 
permission labour for his conversion. I cannot think he 
dissents from my view that to give oneself up for the good of 
others, as when a lad gives up ease and amusements in order 
to defend his parents and countrymen, is un-Christian. 
Where he disagrees is where he supposes me to make Christ 
an “advocate of anything in the nature of warfare,” I reject 
the reply that Christ said He had come to send not peace but 
a sword; for that might seem a mere verbal argument, though 
in truth it is most solid. I point out instead that what I am 
advocating is not warfare, but the prevention of warfare. 
There will be warfare in England if we have not Territorials 
enough to ward it off. Your Territorial is your only true 
pacifist, But if I understand the drift of one sentence, your 
correspondent answers my call to self-sacrifice by alleging the 
superior opportunity for this virtue which England, “at the 
mercy of an un-Christian nation,” would enjoy. If it is in 
order to win this crown of martyrdom that we allow our youth 
to loaf instead of soldiering, I admire the ultra-Christian 
heroism of this purpose, but will point out that this seeking 
out of gratuitous martyrdom, like that of some earlier 
Christians who forced themselves on wunwilling Roman 
officials, is no longer approved by sound judgments in the 
Church. 

What really shocks the writer, however, is that I invite 
young men to join the Territorials “like Christians”; which 
I in turn am shocked to find he considers “ nothing short of 
blasphemy.” But why? Christ came, I think, that the Word 
might be made flesh: He entered into all that is flesh, that is 
to say, human; not into men’s beliefs only but their business, 
not their worships only but their wars. There is a Christian 
and there is an un-Christian way of doing everything, trading 
or sporting, studying or fighting. An un-Christian way of 
fighting is to pillage a neighbour’s country through bate or 
lust of pelf or of power; a Christian way is to take arms to 
deter an enemy from doing it, or at least to make the way of 
transgressors hard. In this latter way I counselled my young 
men to tuke arms, “like Christians.” While war remains a 
fact in human life, as irremovable as plague, storm, earth- 
quake, and the savagery of wild beasts, the pacifist should feel 
thankful that even this terrible fact is so far penetrable by 
the action of the Incarnation that war can be waged 
Christianly, It can be so waged, and it is so we invite our 
young men to wage it. War itself, and, more undeniably, the 
preparation of self for war, can be a self-denial, a mortification of 
selfishness, an offering of a living sacrifice of the self, soul and 
body, to the most holy causes,—first, of filial duty to parents 
and the Motherland; then, of a work which God has given 
England to do upon the earth, but which cannot be rendered 
unless her soldiers keep her safe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pastor Ovium. 

[We wonder whether “ An un-Christian Advocate of Fair 





Play,” who is so well answered by * Pastor Ovium,” hag over 
read Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior.” If not, we commend 
it to his consideration.—EbD. Spectator. } 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srrcrator.”} 

Srr,—* An un-Christian Advocate of Fair Play,” writing in 
your issue of April 10th, expresses his surprise at a clergy. 
man, as a Christian, appealing to the manhood of the nation 
to rise and prepare for defence. His argument is based on 

the view that the whole teaching of our Lord is against war. 

fare. These advocates of “Christianity and peace,” do they 

forget that the best assurance against war is to be armed and 

prepared? We have our Lord’s own words on the subject:— 

“ When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are 

in peace. But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, 

and overcome him, be taketh from him all his armour wherein 

he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” Defensive preparations 

make for peace; unpreparedness tempts the spoiler to make a 

bid for the spoils. Would it be held to be un-Christian for a 

man to brace his muscles and to perfect them so as to hold 

his own against the bully? Is it un-Cbristian to follow that 

other wisdom of our Master’s in which He reproves the un. 

preparedness of the man who begins to build without the where. 

withal to finish, and proceeds with the words :—“Or what 

king, going to war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty thousand? 
Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an 
ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace”? The King 
who sits down unprepared has little chance against the one 
who cometh against him. And the punishment of that un. 
preparedness is a grovelling peace. Does any one suppose that 
the call of Lord Roberts, of “ Pastor Ovium,” and of others 
to the manhood of the country to arm, is with the view to 
aggression and war upon some other Power? Is not the sole 
object to remove all risk of a successful invasign of our shores, 
and thus to ensure our peace ? There is the well-known maxim, 
“ If you desire peace, prepare for war.” And “ Pastor Ovium’s” 
appeal is no incitement to war, but a real bid for peace. 

That our Lord’s whole teaching makes for peace is undis. 
puted. But He said: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Recognising that “peace at any price” is an impossibility, 
would He not eommend preparedness against aggression? 
And those who would hold that the career of a soldier 
is un-Christian, do they recall that scene, one of the 
most beautiful of our Lord’s ministry, the healing of the 
servant of the Centurion? St. Luke relates the beautiful 
story, winding up with the Master's greatest commenda- 
tion: “I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
Had the soldier’s calling been considered the un-Christian 
career that some suppose it to be, would the Master, who 
could lash with scathing words the Pharisee, have failed to 
express His protest? But for this upholder of law and order, 
this soldier manfully doing his duty, our Lord had only the 
highest praise. Let us hope that in our England of to-day 
there may be found many such Centurions, ready to hold the 
citadel of the nation against all odds, and willing to train and 
encourage the youth of the country in the duty of patriotic 
defence. And may they be good soldiers of Christ as of 
their country, even as that grand old soldier-Governor of 
Genoa, Jean Bourgiquat, was described by the chronicler to be: 
“With all his heart loveth he those who are of good life, 
fearing, and serving our Lord Jesus Christ. He oweth no 
debts. He never lies. And all that he promiseth, so much 
doth he perform.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 


Marron R.-C. 
(A Centurion’s Daughter). 





“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” 
(To vase Epitren or tue “Seecraton.”) 
Srr,— Your correspondent who sigus himself “ An un-Christian 
Advocate of Fair Play” in last week’s issue quotes the above 
saying, and founds upon it an argument against national 
defence. But surely he reads into the saying much that is 
not otherwise there. Christ did not say “Surrender to your 
enemies,” or “ Allow yourselves to be slaughtered and exter- 
minated.” Had He meant either of these things He would 
have said so, The best way of showing our love to our 
enemies is to keep them out of temptation, and this can only 
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be done by providing ourselves with a strong Navy and 

something approaching to universal military training.— 

lam, Sir, &e., RoBERT STEPHENSON. 
Burwell, near Cambridge. 


THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL TRAINING TO 
DEFENSIVE POWER, 
[To tus Eprrom ov tas “ Srscraton.”) 
§1z,—Under the above heading Mr. T. O. Horsfall has an 
alarmist letter on the physical decadence of the youth of 
this country in your issue of April 10th, which is, I think, 
quite unwarranted and unnecessarily pessimistic. I do not 
know the pbysical testes required for entrance into the 
British Navy, nor how they compare with those required 
for the German Navy, but cannot help thinking they must 
represent a very high standard if Mr. Horsfall’s figures are 
correct, and only twelve and a half per cent. of the applicants 
are pronounced fit for acceptance. This I do know, however, 
that for close upon twenty years I have been the examining 
surgeon for admission to the Volunteers, and am now the same 
for admission to the Territorial Army, and my experience 
is widely different from that recorded in Mr. Horsfall’s 
letter. I um quite certain that considerably less than ten per 
eent. of the recruits are rejected for the Territorial Army in 
wy district, and the majority of those rejected are for 
defective eyesight. These recruits are drawn from all classes 
of the community, but chiefly from the working classes, and 
are a fair indication of the physique of the everyday English- 
man, and, in my opinion, quite ninety per cent. of these youths 
are fit to undergo training, and ultimately to bear arms in the 
defence of their country. I will not attempt to follow Mr 
Horsfall into a discussion of the German methods of physical 
culture and our own, for they are, like all other German and 
English methode, fundamentally different. The German is 
almost invariably under official tutelage, while the Englishman, 
on the contrary, usually caters in an independent and private 
manner for his own physical welfare. In proof of this I would call 
Mr. Horsfall’s attention to the thousand-and-one bicycle clubs, 
football clubs, tennis clubs, hockey clubs, cricket clubs, 
swimming clubs, boxing and gymnastic clubs, rowing clubs, 
&e., &o., scattered broadcast throughout the country, and 
would venture to suggest that in all branches of athletics the 
Englishman would hold his own, and more, with any Conti- 
nental nation be would nominate as a rival. More than that, 
not only is the physique of the youth of this country of this 
satisfactory quality, but the present generation of girls far 
excel their progenitors in strength, height, and general 
physical well-being, thus ensuring that not only is there little 
fear of decadence of the race, but a reasonable prospect that 
it will improve and strengthen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James A. Riasy, M.D., 
Major, R.A.M.C, (T.) 








THE STATE AND THE FAMILY. 
[To rus Eprror or tue ‘Srxotator.”’} 
81r,—Colonel Chrystie says or implies in his letter to you in 
the last issue that the law is ample for dealing with cases of 
wretched children such as were referred to in my recent letter 
in the Spectator. But can any law be said to be ample for 
dealing with a situation which expressly provides for its own 
evasion by the only parties who can enforce it? Poor Law 
Guardians can, under existing laws, do many things which 
they have equally the right not to do. Unfortunately, as is 
indeed notorious, they do, on grounds of economy generally, 
decline to keep or maintain children who can be got back to 
their parents’ “settlement” or to those parents themselves. 
The Children Act of last year is a step in advance in this 
matter in one respect. Owing to Mr. Herbert Samuel's 
considerateness and foresight, we were able to get the Bill 
amended while in Committee so as to make it compulsory 
on Magistrates and others to send such children, in given 
circumstances, to industrial schools instead of bandying them 
about from one authority to another, and practically abandon- 
ing them to ruin. But I hope it may still be possible to make 
many of their guardians contribute to their support, and in 
some cases I feel sure that we shall be able to hold out sach a 
hope of their restoration as will prove an inducement to better 
conduct in their parents. An important consideration.—I am, 
Bir, &c., W. BramMweLt Booru. 
The Salvation Army, International Headquarters, London, B.O. 





HUMOUR AND “IRONITE.” 

(To ras Eptron or Tus “SPecraTor.”] 
Sir,—A saying which Archdeacon Cheetham reported to me 
is compared by Mr. Burden (Spectator, April 10th) to a similar 
saying of unknown authorship: “It takes all the wisdom of 
the wise to correct the folly of the Good.” I am tempted to 
cap this sally with the motto, also given anonymously, which 
is prefixed to the second part of “ Diana Mallory” :— 

“ The soberest saints are more stiff-neckéd 

Than the hottest-headed of the wicked.” 

Mr. Burden has also quoted a suggestive description of 
humour by Carlyle. To me it appears that the word, as 
defined by different persons, is something between a Proteus 
and a Sphinx. In my Memoir of Jowett it is mentioned 
that a writer (H. D. Traill) said that “ wit consists in seeing 
analogies, and humour in seeing contrasts.” To which Jowett 
replied :—* I do not think this will hold. The difference seems 
to be that wit consists in a number of points, while humour is 
continuous.” This gave rise to the suggestion that “wit is 
humour crystallized, and bumour is wit in solution,” In fact, 
humour, as understood by Jowett, is the quality ascribed by 
Sydney Smith to Miss Edgeworth: “She does not say witty 
things, but there is such a perfume of wit runs through all 
her conversation as makes it very brilliant.” 

Can any of your readers tell me what ground there is for 
the statement that humour belongs rather to the Germanic 
than to the Latin races? The best kind of humour answers 
very nearly to the dronie which is conspicuous in such writers 
as Anatole France. Jronie does not quite correspond to 
“irony,” which, except in relation to Sophocles and Socrates, 
bas generally a tart flavour—amari aliquid—about it. If 
ironie is not identical with humour, the difference is that 
tronte is a veiled humour, standing in much the same relation 
to it that whispering bears to talking or that a smile bears to 
alaugh. We English say of a man who has a saving sense 
of humour that he “laughs to prevent weeping,” while the 
French say of a man blessed with tronie that il sowrit de lui- 
méme. In commenting on the wisest and most humorous of 
Anatole France’s characters, a critic remarks; “ La plus 
haute sagesse ne manque jamais de sourire d’elle-méme; 
M, Sylvestre Bonnard a toujours ce sourire.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. 
[To tam Eprror or rus “ Srecraror.”) 

Sir,—In the inspiring article on “ The Hope of the World” 
with which your last number was enriched the writer quotes 
more than once the familiar words concerning the teaching of 
our Lord, “ The common people heard him gladly, “and bases 
upon them the contention that the crowds who listened to 
Christ were not indifferent to His ministry, but were gladdened 
by it. May I submit that, although this is no doubt the 
interpretation put upon the comment of the evangelist, it is 
an incorrect understanding of His meaning, and is the result 
of our unbappy habit of detaching verses of Scripture from 
their context ? If regard be paid to the narrative from which 
the words cited are taken, it will be seen that they simply 
inform us that when our Lord put the proud Pharisees to 
confusion, as He did on this occasion, the rabble, as we should 
say, enjoyed the discomfiture of these representatives of the 
privileged classes; and that to deduce from the saying that 
the crowd appreciated the spiritual truth which the Redeemer 
made known 1s to read into it a significance it was never 
intended to bear. When Latimer denounced the sins of “the 
smart set” of his day, the common people heard him gladly, 
and as he wag on bis way to Whitehall for this purpose they 
clutched his gown and cried: “ Have at them, Father Latimer, 
have at them!” St. Mark’s observation would seem to indicate 
a similar disposition on the part of Obrist’s contemporaries. 
It was the rule of Ruskin never to consider any text of 
Scripture except in the light of ite setting, and we should all 
understand the sacred writings better if we followed that 
good example.—I am, Sir, &., Henry T. Smarr. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To tus Eprrom or tax “ Specraton.”) 
Siz,—It is a mistake to suppose that compulsion has been 
introduced into the Land Bill simply through bad feeling to 
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the minority.. It has, in truth, been introduced in order that 
the owners of untenanted land may be forced to sell for less 
than the market value,—a very practical reason, you will 
admit. Inthe case of untenanted land the same person is 
owner and occupier, and pays, as such, Income-tax upon 
Schedules A and B. Now the occupier’s interest sells 
freely throughout Ireland for thirty and forty years’ 
purchase. But for this his interest the owner of un- 
tenanted land is allowed nothing by the Estates Commis- 
sioners,. Therefore without cattle-driving, boycotting, and 
attempts to murder this untenanted land would not come 
into the market. However, with these aids, the owners of 
untenanted land, who are almost without exception of the 
minority, are being expropriated while the lunds are being 
distributed to the adherents of the United Irish League. 
This being a state of things discreditable to the Government, 
the Bill seeks to carry out the aims of the United Irish League 
by course of law and with English credit. The remedy I 
suggest is this. Get the lands without compulsion as cheaply 
as possible, divide them into twenty-acre farms, and then sell 
the occupying interest to the highest bidder. You will thus 
take away the motive of crime, and save the pocket of the 
British taxpayer, because the money obtained by the sale of 
occupying interest would be available towards building 
homesteads, which otherwise he must supply. The large 
farms would be divided all the same, but without legal or 
illegal compulsion.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





THE CHARACTER OF JULIUS CAESAR. 

(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Classical scholars generally—and, I may add, students 
of history and of ethics as well—will find it impossible to 
agree with the criticisms passed on the character and aims of 
Julius Caesar by the writer who reviewed in your columns of 
April 10th the translation of the great Dictator’s “Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War,” by Mr. T. Rice Holmes. It is, 
to say the least of it, a bold undertaking for a reviewer of the 
twentieth century to set about the task of reversing the con- 
clusions of history on the great Roman, Shakespeare's verdict 
on whom—“ The foremost man in all the world”—has long 
been accepted as a complete statement of the truth by literary 
and historical authorities. The point that your critic seeks 
to make, that Caesar’s “Gallic War” is a book overflowing 
with personal egoism, is surely a misconceived judgment. 
All authorities’ hitherto have regarded the clear-cut and 
incisive narrative as a monument of personal modesty, 
and as expressive of an individuality singularly in keeping 
with the unpretentious title “Commentarii.” It is true 
that the figure of Caesar dominates the whole vista of 
the work. It is difficult, indeed, to see how it could well 
be otherwise. A giant among ordinary men would find it 
difficult to disguise his stature, however modest might be his 
bearing. 

Iam glad to see that your critic is willing to allow Caesar 
credit for some warmth in his praise of his various 
subordinates’ ability and the courage and endurance of his 
legionaries; but to assume, as the author of the review 
assumes, that such acknowledgment of their merits is merely 
a literary artifice the more to exalt the Dictator’s own per- 
sonality is surely unjustifiable. Of course every one admits 
that Caesar had a “ political and personal purpose ” to attain 
by means of his expedition to Gaul, but your critic is wrong 
in asserting that the tenure of the Proconsulship was for the 
purpose of obtaining money to secure personal solvency. 
Caesar’s jest recorded in Appian, which your critic quotes, 
was perpetrated before he went to Spain as Propraetor. It 
was in this province that he made sufficient money to clear bis 
liabilities. It is noteworthy, moreover, that he left Spain in 
good order and all parties concerned, people and officials, well 
content and prosperous on his return to Rome. No one denies 
that in a sense the “Gallic War” was a literary advertise- 
ment. It was not, however, intended by its author to dazzle 
an unthinking populace with the splendour of a professedly 
heroic figure, but to appeal to calm and sober statesmen as a 
record of solid work accomplished. 

It is surely unnecessary at the present day to attack Caesar's 
personal character, and it is, at any rate, impossible to sub- 
scribe to your critic’s opinion that “no book in the world 





—— 


exhibits a more complete want of heart, and, we believe, of 
honesty.” With regard to the charges of atrocity oa 
brutality in the conduct of his campaigns against the Gaul 
Caesar must be judged by the standard of his own tees 
So reviewed, his conduct stands in the most startling contrast 
with the ordinary behaviour of all his contemporaries, It jg 
true he practically exterminated the Nervii, but they were killed 
in open warfare. It is admitted that he sold thousands of the 
Aduatuci into slavery, but the action was a punishment fora 
piece of gross treachery, and the treatment must have been 
considered extremely lenient by all Roman contemporaries, 
It must be remembered, indeed, that ancient law fixed slavery 
as the fate of all captives taken in war. Your critic omits to 
mention how, on the submission of the Aduatuci, “sub vesperum 
Caesar portas claudi militesque ex oppido exire jussit, ne 
quam noctu oppidani ab militibus injuriam acciperent” 
(II. 33). Moreover, whatever might have been Caesar's view 
of the value of human life in warfare, none of his most ardent 
admirers can well exceed the praise—sincere, we may well 
believe—of his political adversary Cicero: “Solus es, Caie 
Caesar, cujus in victoria ceciderit nemo nisi armatus.” 

I must apologise for such a trespass on your space, but I 
feel sure I express the sentiments of the great majority of 
classical scholars when I resent such an attack on one who 
was the man of his age, the man of all ages.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. 5S. Buake Reep, B.A. (Oxon.) 

Manchester. 


(To Tuk Eprron oF Tue “ Seecratron,” } 

Srr,—I think some readers of your last number will be struck 
by the contrast between your first leader, “ A New Way of 
Life,” and the review of Caesar’s Commentaries appearing in 
the same number. Your leader exhorts the nation to take a 
strong and strenuous view of the world us it really is. “We 
have got in future to face the world, not as we should like 
it to be, but as it is,—the world of blood and iron.” The 
great men who made our Empire took this view, as did 
Bismarck, Cavour, and the man particularly assailed in your 
present issue, Caesar. Your reviewer of the Commentaries 
therefore invites us, not unnaturally, to impugn Caesar on 
grounds which condemn our conquest and occupation of India 
or of Egypt, and treats the whole question of Cuesarian and 
Roman Imperial policy as if the case was given against it by 
the number of lives sacrificed in Gaul. 

I do not think it is worth while defending Caesar, who 
secured the lives, safety, and prosperity of countless millions 
through countless generations inside the pale of his system, 
against the attacks of your reviewer, who makes not the 
slightest attempt to consider the real justifications for Caesar's 
policy, and dismisses Mommsen’s view with a brevity which 
shows that be considers a great historian to be as unworthy 
of respect as a great man of action. Cuesar’s clemency was 
notorious in the ancient world: it endangered bis popularity 
with his own soldiers. To accuse him of wanton slaughter is 
infamous: to condemn him for necessary slaughter is to be a 
Tolstoyan, or one who denies that the conquest of Gaul and 
the preservation of the Roman Empire were to the advantage 
of humanity. Does your reviewer suppose that Gaul before 
the Roman occupation, any more than India before the 
British Raj, was the haven of idyllic peace? In both 
countries the war of tribe against tribe sacrificed countless 
lives and gave no progressive result whatever. Caesar and 
Clive saved ten times the number of lives by their conquests 
that they sacrificed in battle. 1t seems a truism to point 
out that the Caesarian system was the mortar into which 
modern Europe was poured, and that the indictment of 
your reviewer condemns every step by which the 
Roman Republic made itself master of the world. Every 
step involved “slaughter,” and every step helped to produce 
a fabric which absorbed Christianity and sustained the 
barbarian invasions. Modern Europe owes its faith and 
existence to Caesar, who preserved the State from a too early 
decay: and modern Europe will perish when it adopts 
principles which implicitly condemn its founder. If the 
British Empire is worth fighting for at all, it is worth the 
necessary sacrifices of lives and energy, just as the safety of 
the Roman Empire and the extension of its civilisation to 
Gaul were worth the destruction of the Nervii. Your reviewer 
condemns Caesar on grounds which would compel us to 
abandon India and Egypt, and even to disarm our Fleet, lest 
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we should injure the Germans. Your leader appeals to the 
moral backbone of the nation to maintain our national 
existence, and I confess I prefer the wa P= . — and 
to that of your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
—" : Mavrics Woops. 

Vale Cottage, Windsor Road, Slough. 

P.s.—Your reviewer's view of the motives which induced 
Caesar to invade Britain is one not sustained by any modern 
historian. Caesar had to show his power in Britain to 
revent continual raids and trouble in North Gaul, just as 
punitive expeditions are required to keep the peace on the 
North-West Frontier of India. 

[We cannot admit that either the Empire in general or 
India in particular was won by the application of Caesarian 
principles; nor can we accept the suggested analogy between 
Clive and Caesar. The principle on which the British Empire 
rests is the principle of governing in the interests of the 
governed. The principle that inspired the Roman Empire was 
that of exploitation in the interests of Rome. It is because 
its spirit differs so profoundly from that of Rome, not because 
of any similarity, that we may expect a greater permanence 
for the Empire of Britain.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE GRIMKE SISTERS. 
[To tue Eprron or tus “Srecraron.” | 
Sin,—In a criticism of “The Friendly Craft: a Collection of 
American Letters” in the Spectator of March 20th, the writer, 
after giving a little account of the marriage of Angelina 
Grimké and Theodore Weld, says: “Angelina Weld (née 
Grimké) is otherwise unknown to fame.” If the writer had 
been more familiar with the history of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country, he could hardly have made such a 
mistake. The two Grimké sisters, Angelina and Sarah, were 
the daughters of a South Carolina slaveholder, who, in coming 
into their property after their father’s death, emancipated 
their slaves, came North, and all through the anti-slavery 
struggles were prominent, speaking and devoting their lives 
to the enfranchisement of the negro. I feel this slight tribute 
is due to the memory of two very remarkable women.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARNOLD B. CHACE. 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 





THE DOUGLAS CAUSE.—THURLOW’S DUEL. 

[To rue Eprron ov tux “ Srecratonu.” } 
Sir,—Your reviewer of my book on “The Douglas Cause” 
says of one of my statements: “He makes Thurlow fight his 
duel with Stuart, not during the House of Lords’ hearing, 
but while he was drawing up the appeal. For this he may 
have evidence, but his version differs from the traditional 
one.”—(Spectator, April 10th.) I should like to point ont to 
him that Lady Mary Coke enters in her Journal on 
January 17th, 1769 :— 

“ Tuesday.— I was told the duel which was fought 
near me on Sunday morning was Mr. Stewart [Andrew Stuart} 
and Mr. Thurlow, two of the Lawyers concern’d in the famous 
law-suit between the Duke of Hamilton and Mr. Douglas. 
Stewart challenged Thurlow, which is thought extraordinary as 
the'cause is still depending.”—[Vol. III., p. 9.} 

“The Douglas Cause” did not come before the House of 
Lords until January 19th, 1769.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Francis STEVART. 

79 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 





“A WINDING HORN TO ROUSE OLD PANIC.” 
|To tax Epiror ov tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—Constitution Papers, the ably edited organ of the 
British Constitution Association, prints in its issue of 
April 15th the following striking passage from Mr. George 
Meredith’s novel, “Beauchamp’s Cureer.”. Though your 
readers may think it not altogether applicable to the present 
crisis, they cannot but be interested by so brilliant a piece of 

political diagnosis :-— 

“ We could row and ride and fish and shoot, and breed largely : 
we were athletes with a fine history and a full purse. ..... But 
where were our armed men? where our great artillery ? where 
our proved captains, to resist a sudden sharp trial of the national 
mettle? Where was the first line of England’s defence, her 
navy? These were questions, and Ministers were called upon 
to answer them. ‘The Press answered them boldly with 


the appalling statement that we had no navy and no 
army...... We were in fact as naked to the Imperial foe 





as the merely painted Britons. This being apprehended, by 
the aid of our own shortness of figures and the agitated 
images of the red-breeched only waiting the si to jump 
and be at us, there ensued a curious exhibition that would 
be termed, in simple language, writing to the newspapers, 
for it took the outward form of letters: in reality, it was 
the deliberate, saddling of our ancient nightmare of Invasion, 
putting the postillion on her, and trotting her along the high- 
road with a winding horn to rouse old Panic... .. . Then, lest 
she should have been taken too seriously, the Press, which had 
kindled, proceeded to extinguish her with the formidable engines 
called leading articles, which fling fire or water, as the occasion 
may require...... Things were not so bad. Panic, however, 
sent up a plaintive whine. What country had anything like our 
treasures to defend ?—countless riches, beautiful women, an 
inviolate soil? ‘True, and it must be done. Ministers were 
authoritatively summoned to set to work immediately: They 
replied that they had been at work all the time, and were at 
work now. They could assure the country, that though they 
flourished no trumpets, they positively guaranteed the safety of 
our virgins and coffers. Then the people, rather ashamed, 
abused the Press for unreasonably disturbing them. ‘The 
Press attacked old Panic and stripped her naked. Panic, 
with a desolate scream, arraigned the parliamentary Oppo- 
sition for having inflated her to serve base party purposes. 
The Opposition challenged the allegations of Government, 
pointed to the trimness of army and navy during its term of 
office, and proclaimed itself watch-dog of the country, which is at 
all events an office of a kind...... The People coughed like 
a man of two minds, doubting whether he has been divinely 
inspired or has cut a ridiculous figure. The Press interpreted the 
cough as a warning to Government ; and Government launched a 
big ship with hurrahs, and ordered the recruiting-sergeant to be 
seen conspicuously. And thus we obtained a moderate reinforce- 
ment of our arms. It was not arrived at by connivance all round, 
though there was a look of it. Certainly it did not come of 
accident, though there was a look of that as well...... The 
taxpayer is the key of our ingenuity. He pays his 
dues ; he will not pay the additional penny or two wanted of him, 
that we may be a step or two ahead of the day we live in, unless 
he is frightened. But scarcely anything less than the wild alarm 
of a tocsin will frighten him. Consequently the tocsin has to be 
sounded ; and the effect is woeful past measure: his hugging of 
his army, his kneeling on the shore to his navy, his implorations 
of his yeomanry [1909 Territorials] and his hedges, are sad to 
note. His bursts of pot-valiancy (the male side of the maiden 
Panic within his bosom) are awful to his friends.” 


The editor of Constitution Papers adds the following foot- 
note to his quotation :— 


“ As we have borrowed so freely from Mr. Meredith’s comedy it 
may be well to add a wise word from a letter addressed by him 
in propria persona to the Emergency Conference, which met in 
London on February 16, 1903: ‘Germany, once foremost among 
the nations for intellectual achievements, now spouts Pan- 
Germanism over Europe, and secks to command the North Sea. 
For our part, we have only to take the warning they give us, and 
be armed, stationed, and alert. That is the way to preserve the 
peace. For Pan-Germanism challenges many foes ; and a Power 
ambitious to be preponderant in a great Navy as well as a great 
Army will find its adversary within, besides those that press 
around it. A slumbering England will offer it the chance it 
craves before the inevitable financial strain brings it to the 
ground. A watchful England may look on calmly for that certain 


issue,.’” 
8. L. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
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COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN. 
Tue following firms do not use slave-grown cocoa :— 


Army and Navy Stores. Fry and Sons. 
Cadbury Brothers. Fuller and Co. 

A. J. Caley and Son. Rowntree and Co, 
Carr and Co. 8. Sainsbury. 


Chocolat-Menier. Stollwercks. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Suchard. 

Crosse and Blackwell. Schweitzer and Co. 
Epps and Co. Van Houten. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


ROADS FROM TOWN. 
Ur the hill at Hotham,—straining, moody, slow, 
Steaming in the frost and fog, where do the waggons go ? 
Rumbled the wheels and clattered chain traces against the shaft, 
The teamster puffed a little pipe, picked his road and laughed 
At those stoop-shouldered townies going into graft. 
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Underneath the twisted box camping on the road, 
Listen to the horses munch beside their idle load ! 
Starlight, oh starlight, so cool in the hills and white, 
Flashing the wheels of heavy drays riding the Rocks to-night, 
Playing round the silent guns with the vagrant firelight! 
Fourfold collars sevenpence each, 
Three for one and a zack ; 
Rainbow ties, reseda, peach, 
Mauve or mourning black. 
None in the universe wear like these— 
Socks? We've an excellent range; 
Yes, Sir! No, Sir! Ninepence, please, 
Change, Willie, change! 


Crimson briar-berries burn all along the day, 

White bridges im the moonlight gleam out the safer way. 
Watch the dodging bunnies around the ferns and rocks, 
Hear the dim wind playing death with the children’s clocks, 
Hear the crack of saplings and thunder of falling box! 


Long leaves stroke the passing van as cool hands bless, 
The waggoner feels upon his hair the wattle’s soft caress, 


He stands in the sunlight solemnly, where the clear creek runs 


across, 
Wondering if the towns died out whatever would be the loss; 
For men live high on the things they shoot, and sleep well on the 
moss. 
Can’t disarrange the window, Sir, 
This is the same, exact, 
Tested, handsewn, durabler 
Than cast-iron, treble-backed. 
Rainfalls make the footpaths wet ; 
The moon is a trifle strange ; 
Seven and elevenpence, thank you, net, 
Change, Willie, change / 


On the end of a naked branch the cheeky “ Johnny ” sits, 

Swift, in flashes of black and white, the Willie Wagtail flits, 

A hungry thrush turns quick to nip a beetle as she goes, 

A lonely poddy at the fence lifts a thick head and lows 

Into the stream of viewless light where a tinctured silence flows. 


Real unshrinkables, just the thing, 
Fit the boy to a “ T,” 

This style favoured by the King. 
Shirts? or trousery ? 

No more? Nothing else? Now we've these 
Caps ex the ‘ Moorline Grange,’ — 

Twelve and elevenpence halfpenny, please, 
Change, Willie, change ! 


White in the sun are the rivers, the hills and the flats are green, 
Yet what is it calls us oftenest but the solemn road between ? 
Oh, grand it would be going without desire or goad, 

Without regret of any kind and only a moderate load, 

Drowned in glory and in dust along the old grey road, 

Up the hill at Hotham, swaying, moody, slow, 

Turning out to Bogie or ’round to Bendigo! 


Fourfold collars sevenpence each, 
Three for one and a zack; 
Rainbow ties, reseda, peach, 
Mauve or mourning black. 
None in the wniverse wear like these— 
Socks? We've an excellent range ; 
Yes, Sir! No, Sir! Ninepence, please, 
Change, Willie, change / 
FuRNLEY MAvRIcE. 








BOOKS. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES.* 
THE new volume of The Cambridge Modern History deals 
with the chief event of the nineteenth century,—the growth 
of the European nationalities. From 1845 to 1871 was a time 
of stress and change, when the alterations in the map of 
Europe were more radical, and certainly more permanent, than 
those which followed the Napoleonic Wars. As compared 
with the epoch which preceded it, it is remarkable as showing 
the recrudescence of revolutionary forces which seemed to 
have been laid for good at Vienna. As contrasted with the 








* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited 
by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Vol, XI., wen he 





era which succeeded it, it is marked by a io i 
and racial rights. Liberty and Kat mn wile 
still the popular ideals, and the elass-warfare and i ay 
nationalist theories begotten by Socialism had not yet dhocnsel 
the older and more human interpretation of citizenship, 4 
period which saw the creation of modern Italy, of. the 
German Empire, and of the French Republic is a notable 
landmark in history. It is useful to have the whole movement 
focussed for us, for the best-read student is apt to be hazy 
about the chronology of events which, inspired by the same 
forees, took place at wide intervals of time and space. From 
the point of view of British history, the epoch is less notable 
than from the European standpoint. Our one great war, the 
Crimean, was a side-show so far as the main movement was 
concerned. In Britain itself the chief event was the estab. 
lishment of Free-trade as a national policy. In India we had 
to face several frontier wars and the Mutiny; Canada was 
federated; in South Africa new Boer States came into 
being; Australia was explored, settled, and constituted into 
its present Colonies. But important as these events were 
the main significance of the epoch in universal history is to be 
found on the European Continent. 

The initial chapter on “Great Britain and Free-Trade” jg 
a clear and full account of the most momentous decade in our 
modern economic history. It saw the repeal of the Corn. 
laws and the Navigation-laws, and the establishment of the 
great source of direct revenue—the Income-tax—on its present 
basis. Peel's work must remain one of the first achieve. 
ments of British statesmanship. In all probability he saved his 
country from revolution, for he provided an alternative to the 
schemes of sweeping change with which the British, in common 
with most European proletariats, were beginning to toy. He 
“convinced the labouring classes that Parliament was not 
altogether indifferent to their needs, and strengthened the 
hands of all who were working for peaceful reform.” Peel, 
indeed, seems to us to be the British statesman at his best,— 
cautious, practical, open-minded, steering an even course 
between doctrinairedom and opportunism, “leaning no doubt 
towards laissez faire, but with no prejudice against State 
control.” He may have been unimaginative, but he made up 
for the lack of grandiose visions by an unequalled power 
of seeing to the heart of a concrete situation. The late 
Sir Spencer Walpole writes on the Crimean War and on 
Palmerston and Disraeli with the sanity and judgment 
which characterise all his work. Other specifically British 
chapters are those on India by Sir William Lee-Warner, 
and a useful summary of Colonial development during the 
mid-century. 
The great contest between France and Germany is 
exhaustively treated by a number of distinguished writers. 
M. Albert Thomas shows himself a fair critic of Les Idées 
Napoléoniennes, a welcome change from the attitude of most 
historians. The third Napoleon wished to build up a great 
industrial democracy, attached to the Emperor as the chief 
protector of the poor. “ Within the lines of the Napoleonic 
legend, as it had grown up during thirty years, the Emperor 
had conceived a vast and vague combination of socialism and 
universal peace.” He did a great deal for French commerce, as 
he did everything for the magnificence of modern Paris. But 
the time had gone by for a benevolent autocracy. There was 
no buffer between the Emperor and the people, and a drop in 
prosperity involved in the same ratio a drop in the popularity 
of the Throne. There is a good account of Bismarck’s 
unification of Germany, the work which proved that current 
Liberalism might safely be disregarded by a strong man who 
could place before his country a concrete national ideal. He 
shows very clearly the enormous risks which the greatest 
political gambler since Napoleon was prepared to take. No great 
political work was ever accomplished without assuming the 
tacit compliance of Providence. Major F. Maurice contributes 
the chapter on the Franco-German War, a chapter which seems 
to us a model of how military history should be written. He 
makes out of the intricacies of the struggle a consecutive 
and convincing tale, and he does full justice to the wonderful 
effort made by France when the Germans were already 
before Paris. Very good, too, is M. Thomas’s story of the 
Commune. Socialism, even with the bitterness of a crushing 
disaster to support it, is ruined when it resorts toarms. As 
soon as it shows a head which can be struck at its power 
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crumbles. It is a lesson which some of our modern prophets, 
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ll y . . ; 

ho are for ever exaggerating the militant power of the 
7 jat, are apt to forget. 
a work so full of interest it is impossible to comment 


- that is valuable. We would mention, however, 
ps Geoffrey Drage’s chapter on Russian reforms under 


» Il. These reforms, many of them wise and 
beneficent, failed largely because the preceding ages of 
‘am had alienated society from politics. There was a 
dearth of competent administrators for the new posts, and 
men’s minds were turned away from practical questions to 
speculative social philosophies. Revolution had become the 
nostrum, because Constitutional reform had lost its meaning 
from disuse. We would also mention Mr. G. A. Fawkes’s 
chapter on “ Rome and the Vatican Council,” which states 
in succinct and readable form a great mass of complex Church 
history. The literary chapters are on the whole well done, 
the best being that by Mr. Edmund Gosse on Scandinavian 
literature in the mid-centary. Professor Walker writes on 
English literature, and reminds us that Mr. Meredith published 
The Shaving of Shagpat the year before George Eliot issued 
Scenes of Clerical Life. Professor Emile Bourgeois discusses 
“The Reaction against Romanticism in French Literature” 
in a chapter full of sound and subtle criticism. The critic's 
only limitation appears in his estimate of Dumas’s novels as 
“possessing only a remote link with pure literature.” If this 
is true, then the conception of “ pure literature” stands sorely 
in need of revision. 





“ARMA VIRUMQUE—.’* 

‘Tur fascinating study of mediaeval armour and arms is 
technical and complex, yet its abounding human interest, and 
the innumerable facts and deductions which it is capable of 
affording to the student of social evolution, render it a subject 
of considerable importance. To read the history of warfare 
in the light of a competent knowledge of weapons and armour 
is to increase immensely our comprehension of the facts; 
indeed, almost every change in the structure of defensive 
habits bas its own special significance, its own evidential 
value, and is effected by causes which it is worth our while to 
trace. Those Chronicles of Froissart’s which have lent to 
the fourteenth century almost the semblance of an heroic 
age yield us a case par exemple. In 1369 the sagacious and 
chivalrous Sir John Chandos met his death largely through 
failure to adopt two improvements in knightly equipment, 
both of which had been in use for some years,—the short 
“jupon,” and the visor attached to the bascinet. On the 
fatal occasion he wore a long surcoat bearing those arms 
of which, as we know, he was so proud—Argent, a pile gules— 
and he used no visor. He dismounted, stepped forward to 
engage the enemy, slipped upon the wet ground, and, becoming 
entangled in his surcoat as he attempted to rise, received an 
opponent’s stroke upon his unprotected face. 

It will be remembered that during the fourteenth century 
the knights made a practice of descending from their horses 
to fight on foot; it was a change in tactics which arose out of 
the perfected use of the English longbow and the increased 
importance of the infantry. It is interesting to trace in the 
evolution of armour the effects of these changed methods of 
war, The shortening of the long surcoat, first to the cyclas 
form, and finally to the close-fitting, short jupon, was an 
alteration doubtless largely promoted by innumerable, though 
unrecorded, instances similar to that of Chandos. Among 
other details connected, not remotely, with the practice of 
fighting on foot may be instanced the dagger called 
“misericorde,”. which in the fourteenth century appeared 
borne at the belt of the knight, while the hand-and-half sword 
may also be mentioned. An allied case is that of the shield, 
which, beginning with the kite-shaped Norman form, decreased 
gtadually in size in proportion to the increased efficiency of 
armour, until it finally passed out of use in warfare. Its 
decline was also influenced by the increasing use of the pole- 
axe and other weapons, for the wielding of which both hands 
were required. 

The fourteenth century embraces not only such battles as 
‘Crécy and Poitiers, but many others equally deadly, though 





wi (1) British and Foreign Arms and Armour. By Charles He Ashdown. 
“tem 450 Engravings and 42 Plates. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
0s, 6d, ot A Complete Gwide to Heraldry. By Arthur Charles Fox- 
Graben With 25 Plates, 9 in Colour, and nearly 800 other Designs, mainly by 
[lds. a — Herald Painter to the Lyon Court, Same: publishers. 








of less popular note. In the teehnical details of the armour 
of the time we may study the evidences of that continuous, 
vital struggle between offensive and defensive ingenuity which 
is, in fact, the whole story of mediaeval armour and arms, 
and may learn upon what lines the evolution of protective 
harness proceeded at a time when armour was constantly 
subjected to the most severe practical tests; it is, indeed, 
an epic narrative. In brief, the period was transitionary 
between the earlier complete mail harness and the harness 
of complete plate which we find in use in the early 
fifteenth century. 

If we pass onward, there is abundant evidence that the 
knight was still seeking for a really efficient protection. The 
history of armour and weapons during the internecine period 
of the Wars of the Roses teems with instances. We know 
from other sources that the knightly practice of fighting on 
foot was by no means decreased, and that the foot-soldier— 
archer, billman, and other—was of still augmented importance ; 
but, were we without the knowledge, we might gather it from 
the armour of the fifteenth century. Reinforcements for the 
breast-plate, for the shoulders, arms, and elbows, are among 
the many changes that we find; nor are they to be entirely 
assimilated to earlier reinforcements ; many are designed only 
as protections for the left side of the body—as substitutes, 
partly, for the discarded shield—while different devices give 
increased freedom and mobility to the sword-arm. 

The decadence of armour was not due solely to the invention 
and use of gunpowder, but largely also to those wider social 
causes in obedience to which English civilisation was passing 
onward from the mediaeval to the modern period. Warfare 
was subject, like other human activities, to those laws of 
change and of progress. The highly decorated armour of the 
sixteenth century is at once most beautiful and most signifi- 
cant of social change. Its very artistic beauty is eloquent of 
decadence, and the embossed and damascened suits of the 
sixteenth century, which were for use solely in pageantry and 
the tournament, testify unmistakably that armour as harness 
of war had entered on its decline. Yet even in decline armour 
possesses a peculiar interest, and the half-suits of the seven- 
teenth century, slight relics though they are of mediaeval 
equipment, are still a fascinating study, not only for them- 
selves, but for their social evidences, and for the sake of the 
men who used them. 

It would be possible to dwell upon the extreme ingenuity 
and the magnificent craftsmanship exhibited by the armourers 
of old, or to refer to the importance which armour possesses 
for the historian of art; but it suffices if what has been said 
serves, even vaguely, to indicate generally the value and 
interest of this subject. 

Hewitt’s invaluable Ancient Armour and Weapons, despite 
its many errors, its obsolete classification, and its occasional 
redundancies, has been generally regarded by the expert as 
the best work of its kind. It ean only, however, be used safely 
by a student already possessed of advanced knowledge, while 
it is now expensive and difficult to procure. We welcome, 
therefore, the book which lies before us, British and Foreign 
Arms and Armour, not only as an introduction to the 
student, but as a trustworthy and attractive volume for 
the reader of more general tastes. It behoves us to say that 
we dissent from some of Mr. C. H. Ashdown’s classifications, 
such as his “Tabard Period, 1430-1500”; and we cannot 
agree to the existence, which he implies, of a “Maximilian 
Period, 1525-1600.” Again, the quite erroneous use of the 
term passe-garde as synonymous with “pike-guard” is one 
minor technical error among two or three similar instances 
which we have noticed. With such small exceptions, the book 
is aremarkably complete, accurate, and unusually able treatise. 
It is pleasantly written, and compounded of wide knowledge, 
enlightened observation, and a notable comprehension and 
grasp of the facts. A profusion of exceedingly well-chosen 
plates and engravings illustrate the text. It is a volume 
for which -there is decidedly a vacant place, and we 
recommend it to fill that vacancy on the shelves, not only 
of the student, but of any reading man who really cares to 
understand the life of the past. 

A companion work, dealing with the closely allied subject 
of heraldry, may be appropriately noticed here. Mr. 
Fox-Davies’s Complete Guide to Heraldry, as primarily a 
guide to the living science of to-day, is a very complete 
analysis of heraldic practice. The author treats his subject 
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in the rational spirit appropriate to the present time, and 
offers observations which are enlightened and often original. 
Historically, with a trifling exception or two, his work is 
accurate, and the volume throughout is a comprebensive 
statement in detail of precedents ruling modern heraldry, 
together with illustrative examples of older practice. Mr. 
Grabam Jobnston’s very numerous illustrations, some of 
which are in colour, are a material addition to a book which 
can only be characterised as valuable and most interesting. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the manner in 
which both volumes are produced. 

Apart from its genealogical importance, a quite peculiar 
interest attaches to heraldry on account of its practical uses, 
not only in war and in the tournament, but in mediaeval daily 
life, when a badge was often an eloquent token of the power- 
ful “maintenance” to which its bearer might look. And 
while a knowledge of heraldry enlarges, more widely than is 
sometimes realised, our understanding of the social life of the 
later Middle Ages, it introduces us also to other remarkable 
sociological facts. The use of devices more or less symbolic 
was a primitive and universal practice, and it is curious to 
watch the evolution of coat-armory, itself only a more 
regulated and elaborate use of devices, in a state of society 
which possessed many features of an advanced type of 
civilisation. Yet, again, the minstrel in hall, the gestes of 
heroes, the pride of ancestry and chieftainship, the joy of war, 
the feats of arms and love of ladies,—all are testimonies of 
the survival of primitive manners exemplified almost in the 
ancient way. 

Following onwards the changes in armory, and the social 
changes with which they coincide, we may learn something of 
value and interest even from periods which seem—to use a 
merely relative and historically inaccurate phrase—the most 
decadent. Even the heraldic absurdities of the old armorists 
are to be understood, not contemptuously dismissed, by the 
student; for the mere possibility of their existence is a fact 
socially significant. With the comparative mood which 
affixes epithets to historical phenomena the student of 
English social evolution has properly little or no concern; 
at best, comparison can only be relative to the changing 
tastes and opinions of to-day. It has been said, with much 
truth, that sympathy is the quality most essential to the 
historian; and indeed we may feel well satisfied if we have 
attained some knowledge and a little understanding. 





THE ENGLISH HOUSE.* 
Tue author of The English House, in spite of an occasional 
lack of sense of proportion, bas produced an attractive and a 
stimulating book. His design is practical and instructive, 
and he has succeeded in bringing into his pages not only a 
comprehensive survey of the architecture of the English 
house, from the Saxon hall to the newest work in garden 
cities, but a good deal of sound, experienced advice on arebi- 
tects’ plans and the actual detail of house-building. Here 
and there he would have improved the book by removing a 
careless phrase or by changing an exaggeration into a judicial 
survey. It may be captious, perhaps, to object to the remark 
that Victoria Station stands “ where snipe used to fish for 
tadpoles,” but there are other pronouncements which are 
more unsatisfactory because they are deliberate. For instance, 
in a comparison between the work of the censored playwright 
and the uncriticised architect we are told that a bad play “does 
harm only to the dramatist and his company; while a single 
bad plumber, a single slipshod builder, does more mischief in 
a year than all the bad plays written in a century.” Residents 
in the suburbs need no longer feel ashamed at having been 
distressed over what they have hitherto regarded as the minor 
worries of life. They have evidently suffered more than they 
knew. However, Mr. Sparrow isat least dealing with practical 
issues when he writes of plumbing, even if he exaggerates 
his case. He seems to go more needlessly astray when he 
hints that the future of architecture is “a reversion to 
rounded forms”; we are to have round and oval rooms; “ we 
are told by men of science that our squared rooms are quite 
wrong.” He does not pursue that issue, though it would 
have been worth while, if the question was to be raised, to 





deal with the difficulties of economising space, apart tio, 
questions of expense, if we are to live in houses without 
angles. 
aa, --. _ part of the book has a far more interesting bearing 
1e history of architecture. Mr. Sparrow's chapters 
by one unfold the processes of the development of the En, Mn 
house, starting with the simple, single hall with ite tar 
dependent chambers and buildings, the kitchen, the larder the 
sewery, and the cellar; and for the King’s palace, perhaps as 
chapel and a priest’s cell, Then comes the Norman castle 
building, and the occasional use of stone for manor houses “ 
with the Norman castle the additions of the private bedroom 
or solar, the beginnings of chimney-making, and the ladder 
which Henry III. first developed into a spiral staircase 
Henry IIL, indeed, was, as Mr. Sparrow puts it, “the first 
patron of English homes,” and he rightly has a chapter to 
himself. It was Henry III. who brought from France the 
earliest ideas of comfort and cleanliness for English dwellings 
and who first decided that a house or a room would be 
pleasanter for being decorated. He gave the word “home” 
anew meaning. In Westminster Hall the drainage from the 
kitchen and other filth ran down the centre of the floor in an 
open gutter; he changed the gutter to a conduit or sewer 
underground. At Rochester and Clarendon he built staircases 
for ladders. He had his Queen's chambers painted with 
flowers, or with gold sturs on a green background, or with 
heads of Kings and Queens. He ordered a room at Windsor 
Castle to be “ boarded like a ship”; he saw how vilely dirty 
rushes on bare éarth could be. He rode down the street of 
La Gréve in Paris and admired the tall houses, sometimes of 
four floors and more, and he came back with new ideas for 
London houses. He gave orders for glazed windows, and for 
covered passages to join scattered rooms; his Queen was to 
walk dry from chamber to chapel. And so, after Henry IIL, 
the progress in comfort and in ambitions of beauty and 
grandeur went on. Mr. Sparrow devotes chapters in turn 
to the succeeding styles of Gothic and Tudor houses, 
and of Elizabethan and Jacobean mansions, and after that 
comes to the Renaissance and the styles of the Renaissance 
as they have affected ourselves and our own modern 
building. Throughout these chapters the illustrations are 
numerous and excellently representative of the various designs 
and the different ideals of building which infivenced local 
masons and carpenters. Here is Aydon Castle, Northumber- 
land, a fortified manor house of the thirteenth century; here 
is a beautiful example of Perpendicular Gothic in the Manor 
House of Great Chalfield, Wiltshire; here are the fascinating 
Cheshire halls of decorated timber, and the “ peasant style” 
in timber of Herefordshire, and the homely graces and 
strength of the style we vaguely call Queen Anne. Here, too, 
are examples of more flamboyant types of building; of great 
houses which were built in the grand manner after foreign 
styles, as if Englishmen distrusted their own genius for 
building houses snited to English fields and skies. Mr. 
Sparrow selects Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, Crewe Hall, 
Cheshire, and Burghley House, Northamptonshire (why 
should he name this “ Burleigh, Northants” ?) as typical of 
work in which the English architect bas, as he puts it, quoted 
from the classic masters of the Continent. The contrast is 
striking, and, splendid as is the stateliness of these huge 
buildings, the charm and the stability of the English home 
belong to the simpler houses which Englishmen fashioned 
of their own brains and their own workmanship in wood and 
brick and plain, square stone. 
The last two chapters of the book are among the best. 
They deal with practical questions affecting architects and 
would-be house-owners and house-builders of to-day. But 
here, again, Mr. Sparrow hits occasionally the wrong note. It 
is true that not nearly enough public attention is devoted to 
the right ideals of English architecture, and that a great deal 
of unintelligent building is permitted both by public bodies 
and by private persons because the principles of architecture 
are not studied as they should be. But it is certainly not true 
to write, as Mr. Sparrow does, that “no man has ever built 
for himself a house without marvelling at the way in which 
he had previously looked at architecture, seeing all without 
the least interest or wish to be interested.” We may be, 
many of us, very stupid in understanding the rules of archi- 
tecture and the ideals of architects, but in our foolish, uncom- 





* The lish House: How to Judge its Periods and Styles, By W. Shaw 
Vas Eveleigh Nash, [10s, 6d. net.} ’ . 
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ture. Otherwise we should not read Mr. Sparrow’s 

For ourselves, we should have said that among 
eos Englishmen, whether or not they contemplate 
oben house themselves, or whether they merely like to 
begs * the houses others have built, there is a very real 
be shown desire to learn all that is best and most scientific 
oo FO aoe and building of houses. Did the Cheap 
in the P Exbibition at Letchworth awaken no responsive 
peri hose unskilled in building, or were all the visitors 


architec 


t 
ar nage architects? We think not. We believe that 
vr Exhibition encouraged and developed ideas of building 


: 00d sound, honest English way all over the country, 
snd that is why we welcome Mr. Sparrow's last two chapters, 
* bis advice as to the dealings of clients with theirarchitects 


= the selection of a style in which to build. As to the 
ten “you can never go wrong if you choose the local style 


that flourished years ago in your part of England.” That is 
excellent, and so is the advice to build, if by-laws will not let 
you have a free choice (as, for instance, in weather-boarding), 
at least in an English manner. “A familiar style, like the 
Cotswold ...--> will not be discordant in any country 
istrict, because English landscape is English everywhere.” 
Your architect will help you, as to detail, “ but do not swerve 
from your determination to be English.” That admirable 
counsel is followed by a list of questions which a would-be 
house-builder should put to himself. “ What distance 
separates the kitchen from the dining-room ?” his wife may 
be imagined to make the inquiry of the unthinking man. “Is 
the kiteben well ventilated, or will it drive cook to give notice 
insummer? Is the hall a passage-way for servants, or can 
the front-door be reached without passing through the hall ? 
Did you note the thickness of each wall?” The correct 
placing of doors and windows is another important matter ; 
so is the height of the nursery window from any scalable 
piece of furniture. “Does the bathroom face the morning 
sun?” and “Are there quite enough cupboards?” are the 
two concluding questions, and they are worth asking. 
Finally, Mr. Sparrow counsels the prospective house-owner 
and his wife to journey down to the prospective site and, on 
the spot, to mark out the architect's every line on bis plan 
with measure and tape pegged down. The ground-floor will 
take perhaps three hours, and the bedroom-floor another 
three, Mr. Sparrow tells us. Quite that, we should think. 
But the thoroughness of the plan recommended is typical 
of the advice which the author, out of his wide experience, 
has to give to those who have been initiated into the easier 
secrets of house-building and those who merely “ wish to be 
interested.” 





MAJORCA AND MINORCA.* 

THERE is a romance and pride in the history of islands which 
a grave continent can rarely emulate. A narrow compass 
and an enclosing sea are a strong encouragement to bravery 
and arrogance. A sense of glory varies often in inverse ratio 
to the size of the land, which is inspired by it to deeds of 
lofty heroism. Perhaps it is that a people not easily influenced 
from the outside preserves more jealously its native character. 
Perhaps it is that the privilege of nationality seems the 
greater when itis shared by few. But whatever the cause, 
the experience of history is uniform and familiar, and nowhere 
shall we find better instances of insular romance than in 
Majorca and Minorca. 

From the time when King Jayme of Aragon, the con- 
temporary of our first Edward, determined to expel the 
Moors from Majorca, the Majorcans bave had a just right to 
exult in their native land. An Arab chronicler describes it 
as “one of the most fertile and best cultivated countries that 
Godever made.” An Arab poet with fine imagery tells us 
that “the ringdove lent the prismatic colours of bis collar to 
its capital, and the peacock his beautiful variegated plumage.” 
It was, indeed, a possession worth fighting for, and King 
Jayme was swayed as much by worldly ambition as by religious 
zeal when he undertook to capture it from theinfidel. Though 
the victory was not won without heavy loss, it was in every 
sense decisive. Of the Moorish civilisation, which was once 
the splendour of Majorca, only one trace—the ruins of a bath 
—temains to-day. All else is Catalan, and the complete 





* The Story of Majorca and Minorca. By Sir Clements 2. Markbam, K.C.B. 
Loadon: Smith, Elder, and Co. [7s. Gu. net.] 





change in manners, life, and architecture made by Jayme and 
his army is the best proof that he was skilled in the arts alike 
of peace and war. After seven centuries his memory is still 
cherished in the island of his conquest, and the benefits of 
his amiable rule are still enjoyed, unconsciously, by the 
descendants of those whom he placed upon the land. His 
son, King Jayme II., carried on the work of his father. He 
witnessed the peaceful settlement of the island; he saw the 
triumph of Raimundus Lullius, Majorca’s most distinguished 
son, and when he died in 1311 he might well have thought 
that his dynasty was firmly established. In less than forty 
years the defeat of Jayme III. brought the rule of the 
Aragonese Kings to an end. 

Like all islanders, the Majorcans were from earliest times 
distinguished by their skill in navigation. As Sir Clements 
Markham says, they “were for a long time the leading 
geographers, inventors of instruments, and constructors of 
marine charts in Europe. They used the magnetic needle 
long before its supposed discovery by Gioia of Amalfi, and they 
could find the polar distance.” Their galleys carried charte 
in the fourteenth century, and one of these, drawn by Gabriel 
de Vulseca in 1439, is to-day the treasured possession of the 
Count of Montenegro at Palma. Once it belonged to Amerigo 
Vespucci, and, having survived some four hundred years, it 
narrowly escaped being destroyed by the carelessness of a 
French novelist. In 1839, thus Sir Clements tells the tale, 

“ George Sand obtained leave to see it. Up to that time the stiff 
parchment had been rolled up in a tin case. It was brought out 
and spread on a table, The famous novelist, to keep it down, 
took up an inkstand and placed it on the edge of the map. But 
the parchment, which had been rolled up for centuries, was too 
strong. It flew back and the ink was upset. George Sand, 
horrified at what she had done, ran straight out of the house.” 
What else could she have done? That her act of vandalism 
was involuntary afforded no excuse. So far as she knew, she 
had ruined irreparably a priceless document, and she fled 
that none sbould witness her discomfiture and her shame. 
Happily for her, and for the world, the injury was not beyond 
repair, and, as Sir Clements says with a kind of bathos, “the 
precious map now has a room to itself in the Montenegro 
palace at Palma. It is framed and glazed on both sides, and 
kept in a locked case covered with crimson velvet.” 

The later history of Majorca is the history of its noble 
families, and in the eighteenth century the island knew no 
more distinguished son than Don Pedro Caro, the Marquis of 
La Romana, a gallant Spaniard, of whom Southey wrote :— 
“Spain has never produced a man more excellently brave, 
more dutifully devoted to his country, more free from the 
tuint of selfishness, more truly noble.” In 1807, Napoleon, to 
weaken Spain, sent Romana with fourteen thousand men to 
Hamburg, und designed that be should take part in the 
invasion of Sweden. When the Spanish nation rose in arms 
against the domination of Napoleon, Hookham Frere, 
Romana’'s friend, determined to communicate with him :— 

“A priest named Robertson,” writes Sir Clements Markham, 
“an accomplished linguist, was selected by Mr. Frere to convey 
the news to Romana. To give him written credentials was too 
dangerous; but Mr. Frere hit upon a way of convincing Romana 
that the message was genuine. Robertson was to quote to him a 
line from the poem of the ‘Cid’ with an emendation. When 
Romana and Frere were at Madrid together, the former advised 
his English friend to read that poem. One day Romana called 
upon his friend, when Frere had just made a suggested emenda- 
tion in the line: 

Aun vea el hora que vos merezca dos tanto, 

Frere suggested merezcades, and Romana concurred in its pro- 
priety. No one but Romana and Frere knew of this; so that, 
on quoting it, the Marquis was convinced that Robertson came 
from Frere. Romana then first heard the real situation of his 
country.” 

With the help of the British fleet, he returned with bis army 
to Spain, and died in the field in 1811. It is characteristic of 
him and of Frere that a critical study of the Cid should bave 
been the means of extricating him and his gallant army from 
a disastrous position. 

Minorca, less interesting in itself than Majorca, will always 
have a claim upon us because it has been a British possession, 
and has played a not unimportant part in our history. Taken 
by General Stanhope in 1708, it was formally ceded to England 
by the Peace of Utrecht, and upon the Minorcans the British 
occupation inflicted no hardship. The people of the island 
were governed in accord with their own wishes and traditions. 
They were neither oppressed nor overtaxed, and it is not 
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surprising that, in the words of a British Consul cited by 
Sir Clements Markham, some of the friendly inhabitants 
still “express in broken English their love of England, while 
they speak joyously and feelingly of the good and flourishing 
times wher Minorca was under British rule.” For fifty years 
the first period of our rule lasted, and then in 1756 it was lost 
by Admiral Byng, the grandfather of the hero who defeated 
the Spanish Navy at Cape Passaro, and who used Port Mahon 
as hisnaval base. The hapless memory of Byng bas been made 
immortal by the scandal of his death and by the wit of 
Voltaire. Twice more did Minorca fall into our bands, and 
then at the Peace of Amiens in 1802 it was ceded to Spain, 
to whom it has owed and paid allegiance for more than a 
century. 

The tale of these two islands, which have played their 
part upon the stage of history, was well worth telling, and 
it has been well told by Sir Clements Markham in an un- 
pretentious little work, We wish the author had read his 
proofs with greater care, and preserved a better uniformity in 
the spelling of names, But he has set before us with simplicity 
and enthusiasm the deeds of the brave islanders, and of those 
whom war and politics have driven to their coasts. He writes 
always ag one who remembers the beauty of the landscape 
and the manifold associations of church and castle. In brief, 
for those who are courageous enough to visit the Bulearic 
Isles, we know no better companion than this, which is both 
guide-book and history, and which will tell the tourist all that 
he need know of past and present. 





MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED GENERATION,* 
THERE are signs of the arrival of a long series of books on 
the sooial and family history of the nineteenth century. As 
Lady St. Helier remarks in her attractive though slightly 
confused introduction to this volume, the materials for such 
books exist in masses in the great houses of England; and it | 
is not likely that their owners will allow them to remain for 
ever unexamined and unpublished. Such collections of family 
papers must be full of curious interest, for the changes in 
Huropean life in the last sixty or seventy years have been 
swifter and vaster than it is at all easy to realise without a 
careful study of lives so near our own. 

A welcome pioneer has reached us in Mrs. Warrenne Blake's | 
Memoirs of her grandfather, Admiral the Hon. Hdmond 
Knox, and bis family. The singular, unaffected charm of the 
book, which is chiefly made up of letters from him, his wife 
(Miss Hope Vere), his daughters, and only son, is owing to 
his own delightful and excellent character, the graceful ease 
with which he and his belongings aceepted the troubles of a 
life not altogether smootb, and the light Irish humour which 
meant happiness for them all. There is an atmosphere of 
old-fashioned goodness and kindness, high morality, warm 
affection, all kept fresh, gay, and healthy by a keen sense of 
the absurd, which makes the book a charming contrast 
indeed to some family chronicles, French and English, one 
could name, 

The interest of these Memoirs is far from being confined to 
the domestic affairs of Admiral Knox, his children and other 
relations, though in the letters, written of course without 
any idea of publication, all sorts of amusing particulars of 
everyday life are to be found. Like so many of our country- 
people in those days, Admiral Knox lived abroad for years, 
chiefly in Paris, where his father, Lord Ranfurly, had a 
beautiful apartment in the Place Venddme. The family, 
including brothers, sisters-in-law, cousins, went a good deal 
into society, and were deeply interested in the inner politics 
of the Monarchy of July. We often come on remarks or 
allusions which show how insecure was Louis Philippe on his 
throne, long before 1848. In that year, though London had 
become their usual residence, Admiral and Mrs, Knox were 
living for the winter in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and his 
daughters, while recovering from the measles, looked down 
from their window on mobs and barricades. 

Some of the most charming letters are written by Elizabeth 
Knox, who married a cousin of the name, and died only too 
soon, to her brother, Captain (ufterwards General) Thomas 
Knox, an officer on active service, and the father of the editor 
of the book. 


* Memoirs of a Vanished Generation, 1813-1855. Edited by Mrs. Warrenne 
Blake. With au Introduction by the Lady St. Helier. London: John Lane. 





ee, 
A COUNTRY PARSON® 

Mx. Sxrrnz, who has already given us some of hig exper; 

and conclusions as a schoolmaster in his Pasto 
now tells us something of what he learnt and unlearnt in f 

years spent in a country parish, The “Eifton” of nd 
volume before us may be identified by help of the Clergy the 
with a Hampshire parish of between two and three bu bes 
people,—one of the “cures of souls” which seem so rg 
manage, but make for the thoughtful parson so many dig, 2 
questionings. The overwhelming duties of a big parish fill ep 
a man’s life; in these small charges he has plenty of time, 
take stock, so to speak, of his work, and the result is apt to be 
unsatisfying. Two obvious failures faced Mr, Skrine, Th 
people did not come to church, at least the Proportion thas 
came was disappointingly small, and of this Proportion 
the communicants, so far as the labouring class was 
concerned, were lamentably few. Out of these patent facts 
arose various self-questionings as to what these things 
really meant. Did these pon-churchgoers stand outside the 
Christian Communion? Were these worshippers who turned 
away from the most significant part of their Worship in 
earnest? Did they profit at all? And so the parson was led 
to think about himself and his work. What was he there for? 
What did he, what could he, accomplish? How could he 
become an actual spiritual influence? This last is a difficulty 
which few clergymen can escape. There are some intrepid 
persons, it is true, who plunge in medias res, produce their 
Bibles, or drop down on their knees, without preface or 
pretext. Possibly the reticence which comes from culture and 
thoughtfulness is a hindrance. But there it is, and it has to 
be accounted for. And what has Mr. Skrine got to say about 
these things? That we cannot tell our readers; they must 
find it out for themselves. In any case, we should hesitate 
about transferring such answers as he makes to our columns, 
Their thoughtfulness, their tenderness, their tactful wisdom, 
might suffer in the process. One lesson, however, which he 
enforces is this: “Despise not the day of small things,” 
There is an admirable description of the labourer who comes, 
a rare and half-reluctant visitor, to church when his child ig 
christened. The rite means but little to him; still, it isa 
break in the routine—to use plain words—of work and beer, 


T Agnorum, 


| and lifts him for a moment out of himself. It is a small thing, 


but it may grow to much. 





THE PANAMA CANAL+ 
Tue story of the Isthmian Canal goes back a long way,—to 
within half-a-century of the discovery of America. Practically, 
however, it begins with the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1850 was eoncluded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which 
Great Britain and the United States agreed to renounce 
exclusive control of any canal connecting the two oceans, In 
1855 the Panama Railway was made, and its route determined 
the route of the canal, In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened, 
and twelve years later M. de Lesseps set to work at the 
Isthmus. His failure was as marked as his first success had 
been. He did not remember that he could no longer count on 
the forced labour which had helped him so much at Suez 
The scheme now in progress cannot be described in a brief 
space. But one essential fact must be stated. The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty no longer exists. The Panama Canal will be 
an American possession, though neutral in any war in whieh 
the States are not concerned. The canal is to have a minimum 
depth of forty-one feet (Suez has thirty-one, Kiel thirty), and 
a bottom width of two hundred as against a bundred and eight 
at Suez and eighty-two at Kiel. It is to be finished in 1915. 
Rather more than half of the work has been completed, 
the principal implement being the steam shovel, which can 
load twelve hundred cubic yards of soil and rock (the rock 
being first blasted) in an eight-hours day. As to the cost, 
all is vague. The minimum estimate is fifty, the maximum & 
hundred, million pounds. The minimum will exceed the 
aggregate of the Kiel, Suez, and Manchester undertakings. 
“The Men on the Isthmus” is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. The West Indian negroes, chiefly from 
Barbados and Jamaica, are the large majority, more than 





* Pastor Ovium: the Day-Book of a Country Parson, By John Huntley Skgine 
London: Longmans and Co. (5s. net. | 
t The Panama Canal and its Makers. By Vaughan Cornish, D.Se. Londen) 
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thousand being on the roll. Well managed—as they 
now are, though they were not at first—they work satisfac- 
torily. They are fed and lodged and receive balf-a-dollar clear 

diem. European labourers number about six thousand. 
ie Rawian and Baltic folk could not stand the work; the 
“did not take to the pick and spade”; the Greeks 
were inferior to the Italians and the Spaniards. The Italians 
worked well, but were unmanageable. On the whole, the 
Spaniards come out best. They are “ sober, patient, civil, and 
quick to learn” ; five-sixths of the European labour is Spanish. 
What a curious turn of the wheel! The Spaniard was 
impossible as a ruler, he is unequalled as a worker. Is this 
because the upper class is degenerate, the lower still sound P 
The “health” part of the story is most satisfactory. Yellow 
fever and malaria are extinct. We have even a vision of a 
time when the tropics will be more healthy than the temperate 
zones. So much for the terra domibus negata! 
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NOVELS. 
JIMBO.* 

Mz. Brackwoop has on more than one previous occasion 
proved bis capacity for making our flesh creep by excursions, 
more or less legitimate, into the realm of the uncanny. The 
yolume before us is not easily classified, nor can it be referred 
to any of the normul categories of fiction, but it marks a 
distinct advance in subtlety and delicacy of imagination upon 
his earlier achievements. It will not please every one, 
although it is a novel with a most laudable purpose, for 
a very simple reason. It deais largely with the entirely 
unmerited spfferings of a child, and there are quite a 
number of old-fashioned people who hold that while 
the miseries of grown people are fair game, those of 
children are not the proper subject of fiction. Jimbo 
is not a book for children, and tender-hearted parents will 
find it almost unbearably painful, in spite of its comparatively 
happy end. But as a fantastic exposition of the psychology 
of fright, as an attempt to illustrate the workings of the 
mind in the spectral world of delirium, it is of engrossing 
interest. Turgenieff in his Senilia transcribed some of his 
aegri somnia, and Stevenson is also alleged to have turned 
his dreams to literary account, But by far the closest parallel 
to Mr. Blackwood’s fantasy is furnished by that strange story 
of the late James Greenwood entitled The Purgatory of Peter 
the Cruel, published by Routledge in 1868. It tells how 
a young sailor, who had always been exceedingly cruel to 
animals, fell from the yard, and in the two days in which he 
lay for dead fancied himself transformed into a succession of 
insects, who were tortured by more powerful creatures,~an 
extraordinarily circumstantial and borrific narrative, illustrated 
with great power by Ernest Griset, and a favourite work of the 
late Archbishop Magee, who used to say that, when he was 
tired out, he always derived refreshment from a quiet smoke 
in the company of Peter. 

Mr. Blackwood’s fantasy develops suddenly out of a very 
simple situation. “Jimbo,” alias James Stone, is the abnormally 
sensitive and imaginative child of an intensely prosaic retired 
Colonel and a sympathetic byt rather self-effacing mother. 
Jimbo, who is much given to day-dreams and fanciful 
imaginings, has with his more commonplace brothers and 
sisters developed a theory as to the mysterious occupancy of an 
empty and dilapidated house standing in his father’s grounds. 
This comes to the ears of his father, who straightway resolves 
to put down this nonsense with a firm hand, Accordingly, 
with the approval of Mrs. Stone, a governess is engaged to 
sweep these cobwebs out of Jimbo’s brain. Now Miss Ethel 
Lake, a clergyman's daughter, is a wholesome-minded, genial, 
well-meaning, but entirely inexperienced young person, and 
by way of knocking Jimbo's nonsense on the head she rasbly 
starts a rival theory to account for the degolation of the empty 
house. The children having declared, through Jimbo, their 
belief that the house is full of Things, she laughs the idea to 
scorn. How could they know when they had never been 
inside? Then, changing her tack with fatal inconsistency, she 
suddenly offers a new explanation :— 

“*T know at any rate,’ she said with decision, ‘that there’s 
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* Jimbo: a Fantasy. ‘By Algernon Blackwood, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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moved away, but Jimbo stood his ground. They were all angry, 
disappointed, sore hurt and offended. But Jimbo suddenly began 
to feel something else besides anger and vexation. It was a new 
point of view to him that the Empty House might contain bad 
things as well as good, or perhaps, only bad things.. His imagina- 
tion seized upon the point at once and set to work vigorously to 
develop it. This was his way with all such things, and he could 
not prevent it. ‘Bad Things?’ he repeated, looking up at the 
governess. ‘You mean Things that could hurt?*—* Yes, of 
course,’ she said, noting the effect of her words and thinking how 
pleased the Colonel would be later, when he heard it, ‘Things 
that might run out and catch you some day when you're 
passing here alone, and take you back a prisoner. Then 
you'd be a prisoner in the Empty House all your life. 
Thiuk of that!’ Miss Lake mistook the boy’s silence as proof 
that she was taking the right line. She enlarged upon this 
view of the matter, now she was so successfully launched, and 
described the Inmate of the House with such wealth of detail 
that she felt sure her listener would never have anything to do 
with the place again, and that she had ‘knocked out’ this par- 
ticular bit of ‘nonsense’ for ever and a day. But to Jimbo it 
was a new and horrible idea that the Empty House, haunted 
hitherto only by rather jolly and wonderful Red Indians, con- 
tained a Monster who might take him prisoner, and the thought 
made him feel afraid. The mischief had, of course, been done, 
and the terror in his eyes was unmistakable, when the foolish 
governess saw her mistake. Retreat was impossible: the boy 
was shaking with fear; and not all Miss Lake’s genuine sympathy, 
or Nixie’s explanations and sootbings, were able to relieve his 
mind of its new burden.” 

The immediate consequences may be easily guessed. Bitterly 
though the luckless governess regrets her tactlessness, she 
cannot undo ite results. Jimbo has a violent crise de nerfs, 
and Miss Lake is summarily dismissed. But some ten days 
afterwards Jimbo, while chasing butterflies, finds himself 
suddenly close to the empty house. The horror recurs in an 
acute form; he flies for his life, and, taking a wrong turn into 
a neighbouring paddock, is tossed by a bull over the railings 
and left senseless. Discovered by the gardener, and carried to 
the nursery, he lies unconscious for three hours. But in that 
brief space his soul spends days and weeks as the prisoner of 
Fright, the inmate and master of the empty house. Jimbo is 
not the only captive in the dolorous mansion. From time to 
time he sees a number of children clad in black who “dwell 
unrescued in eterna] fright,” and realises that what was just 
beginning to happen to him had happened to them long, 
long ago. This, and many other things, he realises by the 
emergence of an old, grown-up portion of himself. A 
strange hooded figure that fills him with terror at first 
turns out to be none other than the governess; and although 
he has entirely forgotten their previous relations, he soon 
recognises that she is a friend, and is resolved to rescue him 
from the fate that has befallen the other prisoners :— 

“«They are all frightened children,’ she said. ‘Little ones 

scared out of their wits by silly people who meant to amuse them 
with stories, or to frighten them into being well behaved— 
nursery-maids, elder sisters, and even governesses!’—‘ And can 
they never escape?’—‘ Not unless the people who frightened 
them come to their rescue and run the risk of being caught 
themselves.” 
The sequel deals with the process by which, in expiation of 
her crime, the soul of the governess assists the soul of Jimbo 
to get back into his body. It is a long and arduous process, 
beset by many perils, and culminating in a series of wonderful 
flights—for Jimbo is now provided with a splendid pair of 
wings—at once exhilarating and terrific, for in order to gain 
experience and confidence he has to go out alone, and run the 
risk of being captured by Fright himself, to say nothing 
of falling into the sea. And as be grows more and more 
expert, and versed in the lore of the four winds and other 
knowledge, the call of the body grows stronger and stronger, 
and finally he starts on his last flight, pursued by Fright 
and the other captives, through vast translunar spaces and 
forbidden regions, deafened by the thunder of the stars’ 
voices—to awake suddenly in his own bed. Almost the first 
question that Jimbo asks on regaining consciousness is about 
the governess, and Mr. Blackwood scores one of his most 
dramatic effects in the answer of the old nurse :— 

“*Oh, Miss Lake died a few days after she left here,’ she said 
in a very low voice. ‘But don’t think about her any more, 
dearie. She'll never frighten children again with her silly 
stories. —‘ DIED!’ Jimbo sat up in bed and stared into the 
shadows behind her, as though his eyes saw something she could 
not see. But his yoice seemed almost to beleng to some one else, 
‘She was really dead all the time, then,’ he said below his breath. 
Then the child fell back without another word, and dropped off 
into the sleep which was the first step to final recovery.” 


Read in this light the action of the governess in the House of 
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Fright undoubtedly takes on a fresh significance. We pass 
over the improbability of the “old nurse” blurting out this 
mews to the sick child; but, viewing the matter from the 
standpoint of workaday ethics, we are bound to protest 
against this treatment of poor Miss Lake as most unfair. 
She was ex hypothesi a most unlikely person to commit 
suicide, and, however she came by her end, we cannot acquit 
Mr. Blackwood of a certain wanton disregard for verisimili- 
tude in his resolve to lend a fresh poignancy to his narrative. 
But one cannot expect romancers who traffic in the abnormal 
to be highly scrupulous in their methods. Jimbo is some- 
thing more than a tour de force. The sense of being in an 
unreal, but not an artificial, world is sustained with remark- 
able cleverness; the pictures of Jimbo spinning dizzily 
through space, “ruining along the illimitable inane,” are 
done with extraordinary vividness; and the whole conception 
of the House of Fright is unusual and poetic. But, for 
reasons which we have already set forth at the beginning of 
this notice, we cannot unreservedly recommend a romance 
which deals so largely in gratuitous anguish. 





Teresa. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—The entire credibility of Mrs. Zangwill’s new novel depends 
on the extreme simple-mindedness of the heroine, Teresa. But 
“what can be thought of the simplicity of a young lady who 
addresses the following sentences at dinner to a man whom she 
has met for the first time ?—“ Generally the law seems to be more 
of a state than a profession—like being a widow.” “I don’t 
suppose Helen exacted little compliments. Burning Troy was 
sufficient flame for her vanity.” Anextremely artless ingénue does 
not make observations of this kind, and as Teresa is constantly 
betrayed into them, the reader feels that her simplicity must be 
merely a pose. Again, her power of wit has either completely 
destroyed her sense of humour, or she never possessed it. 
Otherwise she would not, even when they were estranged, have 
‘written to her husband in so stilted a form to announce to him 
his coming fatherhood :—“ Mrs. Dempsey, the old servant here, 
has told me that there is going to be an offspring of our alliance.” 
It:may be said that these are mere criticisms of the details of 
Mrs. Zangwill’s book; but as the novel is chiefly an elaboration 
of the character of the heroine, the story stands or falls with 
this character. ‘Teresa, but for her momentary fireworks and her 
ridiculous epistolary style, is an attractive creature; but the 
account of her interview with the captivating Miss Clare 
Worthing is a little forced. The pictures of life in America 
are amusingly drawn, and the volubility of Mrs. Dekeyser is 
eq“ alled only by that of the immortal Flora in “ Little Dorrit.” 
The book is amusing and is brilliantly written,—too brilliantly, 
indeed, for entire artistic verity. 


The Compact. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
—Mr. Cullum in his preface places an attractive programme 
before his reader in promising to reveal certain details of South 
African history before the war. The fulfilment in the novel does 
not unfortunately quite come up to the promise, as the author 
obviously takes more interest in the sentimental history of his 
heroine than in the adventurous political part of his book. The 
compact between Ferman Elwood, the husband of the heroine, 
who believes himself to be unloved, and her old lover, Guy 
Chalmer, strikes the reader as simply preposterous. Unless 
Ferman Elwood was out of his mind, it would have been impossible 
for him to make this arrangement, especially with a man of such 
doubtful character as Chalmer. The figure of the heroine, too, 
cannot be called lifelike. The book, however, is well worth 
reading because of the pictures of early days in South Africa, 
and the scenery and local colour are wonderfully well depicted. 
The two scenes in the desert—in one of which Elwood’s 
waggons are treacherously destroyed, and in the second of 
which Chalmer loses his oxen—give the English reader a keen 
appreciation of the, feelings of the trekker in South Africa. 
The book may be recommended, but not because of its qualities 
as fiction. 


ReapaBLe Novets,—Underground. By John K. Leys, (Greening 
and Co, 6s.)—A modern story of Anarchists. If not credible, itis at 
least exciting.——The Living Strong Box. By Frederic Mauzens. 
(Grant Richards, 6s.)—A story of a man who is believed to have 
swallowed an historic diamond. Readers who do not mind a good 
deal of plain speaking in their fiction will find it entertaining. 
—The Painted Mountain. By Peter Lauristoun. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Lauristoun takes us into fresh fields—the 
Lebanon with the feud between Druses and Maronites—and it is 
a pleasant experience.——The Pilgrims’ March. By H. H. Bashford. 
(A. Melrose. 6s.)—A story in which there is some fine blending 





of the spiritual and the practical. We are shown how th 

be at one.——Chip. By F. E. Mills Young. (John Sent el 
A very powerful story of life in South Africa, « Chip” is &)- 
creation.——The Vicissitudes of Flynn. By Bart E hag 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—Flynn is an Irish artist who at 
London with ten shillings in his pocket and makes his “a “ 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week ag he 
reserved for review in other forms, } 


v6 not bern 

The Wander Years. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s. net.)—“ Some Account of Journeys into Life, Letters, and 
Art” is Mr. Yoxall’s sub-title. He begins with some reminiscences 
of actual travel. He recalls for us the time when Thackeray “, 
young milord fresh from Cambridge with twenty pounds in his 
pocket,” made his way by Calais and Amiens to Paris, That Was 
more than three parts of a century ago,—only fifteen years after 
Waterloo. Thackeray is so modern that this is difficult to believe 
Then we go back to London—is not the title of the chapter 
“From Calais to Holborn and Avignon” ?—and hear of things 
and places that were and are not. Where, for instance, is 
Kingsgate Street, where “Sairey Gamp” dwelt of old, and Poll 
Sweedlepipes and Young Bailey? Then we are back again in 
France looking at an old-time diligence. Mr. Yoxall does the 
wandering to perfection. So we might take chapter after 
chapter. In all there is a quite delightful inconsequence and 
other good things; high spirits with just the right touch 
of the lacrimae rerum. Now and then we get a glimpse of 
the present. So in chap. 5 we have a sketch of the House 
of Commons.—Why the barbarous word “Aevus” in contrast 
with “ Iuvenis” ?—Our author becomes serious. “No drama s0 
intense,” he writes, “though veiled, as here; no centre of human 
interest so active, though usually so calm; no clash of 
ambitions so fierce, though courteous ; no glance so bitter at one’s 
enemy, except the glare at one’s ambitious friend.” Variety we 
have in plenty. We can read about pottery and about art, as 
well as about the cities and thoughts of many men, for that is, of 
course, the main subject of the book. Possibly Mr. Yoxall is 4 
little too allusive, a little too careless of connexion, and requires 
too much from the attention and the knowledge of his reader, 
though, indeed, it is scarcely a fault in an author when he 
demands a considerable amount of information before he can be 
properly understood. Anyhow, this is a delightful book,—to be 
taken, we may say, in sips rather than in draughts. 

Life and Times of Anne Royal. By Sarah Harvey Porter, M.A. 
(Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa.)—Were Anne Royal alive now 
—her time was 1769-1854—she would be an eminent leader of 
suffragettes. She was militant with speech and pen, a vehement 
pro-Mason—a curious thing for a woman and recalling a now 
extinct quarrel—and an equally vehement anti-Evangelical. And 
she had no liking for Abolition. There is an exposition of her 
principles which reads very well, and is in some respects much 
in advance of her time. But she had most objectionable methods 
of expounding them. In an age when personalities were common 
she was exceptionally violent. Her biographer is very angry 
because an obsolete statute was revived and she was tried ass 
common scold. A ducking-stool, the old punishment of this 
offence, was brought into Court, and the case was argued, 
witnesses having been called for the prosecution and the defence. 
A fine of ten dollars was imposed, and security to the amount 
of fifty dollars demanded for a year’s good behaviour. Miss 
Porter gives extracts which prove that her heroine was a scold 
of the shrillest sort. Yet we can believe that she did some 
good. She was certainly in earnest. 


Of the new edition of The Imperial Gazetteer of India (The 
Clarendon Press) we have received Vol. XXVI. (15s. net), con- 


taining the Atlas. The maps number sixty-four, of which 49-64 
represent the chief Indian cities, beginning with Calcutta; 47 
gives Afghanistan, and 48 Aden with its environs. Nos. 1 and2 
give the world, India with surrounding countries; 3-10 represent 
various physical facts, such as geological strata, mountains, 
temperature, &c. No. 11 pictures “density of population,” 
the belt of the greatest density (four hundred to the square 
mile) reaching from Calcutta up to beyond Lahore. Races, 
religions, agricultural products, economic minerals, railways, 
&c,, are successively shown. Then we have historical maps, 
and finally, from 29-46, geographical maps, beginning with 
Bengal and ending with Burma (and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands). 
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(G. Philip and Son. 3s. net.)—The word 


George Philip. 
«gdministrative” in the title of this volume, and of its com- 
panion, Handy Administrative Allas of Scotland (3s. net), is to sak OvTsIDE Pace a ee eee a 
ee ee ae eet ee eee a lk Olen ec eeeias arrow mn Page 
be emphasised. The editor tells us that the actual divisions of the | Hait-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ....... ° 230 
two countries, as as they exist for purposes of local government and Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 @ 
Parliamentary representation, are given for the first time. The Camm, emg = Pes 
, OMPAN 
yolumes are small octavos, containing respectively thirty-eight | Outside Page......ccccceccee £16 16 0 | Inside Page ..scsececceeceee £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and le a 


and thirty-seven maps, with tables and full indexes, all of the 
excellence which we should expect from the editor and publishers. 





The very useful “ Reference Series” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) is enriched by a Dictionary of Quotations (Italian ), by Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle and Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac (3s. 6d. net). 
There are two hundred and two pages, with about nine times as 
many quotations, all of them furnished with English renderings. 
There is an index of authors (about a hundred and forty in 
number), and another of subjects. We see that Dante occupies 
the frst place with ninety-two quotations; Goldoni supplies 
seventy-two; Ariosto, Machiavelli, Metastasio, and Tasso have 
more than sixty each ; Petrarch and Pulci are not far behind. In 
the “Miniature Reference Library ” (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s. 
net) we have A Book of Battles and Sieges, by Lawrence H. Dawson. 





Report of the Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress. (Sands and Co. 
&s. net.)—This volume contains, besides addresses of welcome, 
&c., some thirty or forty papers, of which the most important 
(outside the province of theology) are thoxe of Lord Llandaff 
on the Coronation Oath and the Hon. F. Russell on Eucharistic 
Bequests. As to the Oath, would not some formula clearly 
indicating that the Sovereign is not within the Roman Com- 


munion suffice ? 


A First Précis Book, By G. A. F. M. Chatwin, M.A. (E. 
Arnold. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Chatwin emphasises in his introduction 
the things which are necessary for a satisfactory précis. Clear, 
concise, giving all the essential, omitting all the superfluous, duly 
proportioned, original (i.e., not a cento of phrases taken from the 
original),—these are the chief requisites ; good writing and good 
spelling are supposed. Then we have two examples, one in prose, 
the other in verse; possibly we might with advantage have had 
more,—a battle, for instance, might have been given. Descriptions 
of battles are hard to epitomise, probably because they are so hard 
to realise, Then follow a hundred passages for practice. 





How to Produce Ideas and How to Acquire Fluency. By Charles 
Seymour. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. net.)—To “ produce” 
ideas seems at first sight to be an unattainable thing. The man 
of ideas nascitur non fit. But to take the word “ produce” in a 
possible sense of “bringing out” clears the way a little. Some- 
thing may be done in this line, and it is that Mr. Seymour really 
means. There are many useful hints in the volume. Neither 
this, nor indeed any, manual can make a man into a really 
effective speaker; but there is a large class of men who may he 
taught to do passably well what without instruction they would 
do very badly. 


In the “Church Pulpit Commentary” (James Nisbet and Co.) 
we have two volumes (7s. 6d. each), Acts v.—Romans i. and 
1 Corinthians—Ephesians. Two more volumes of the New 
Testament remain to be published. 


A proposed series of “ Writings of American Statesmen ” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 10s 6d. net) appropriately begins with Writings 
of George Washington, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Lawrence B. Evans, Ph.D., who is to act as general editor of the 
Series, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@——_—__ 
Braithwaite (P. R. P.), Church Plate of Rampton, 4to ......(Simpkin) net 31/6 
Diver (M.), The Englishwoman in India, er 8vo ... lie Blackwood) net 5/0 


(Clive) 2/6 






Dumville ®, ), The Science of Speech, cr 8vo.. 
ae (L.), Side Tracks and Bridle Paths, er 8vo.. ...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
ra _— Pluraiistic Universe, 8 .(Longmans) net 5/6 

omen and Isabel (The), by Author of The ‘Adventures of John Johns,” 
peaptonnianiconuneptanpicncerecsend T. W. Laurie) 6/0 









Langfield (J.), Biddy the Spitfire, cr SVO ....s...c+-sesesessssecsseses eeveeseees (Long) 6/0 
Luken (H.), Raveltoft, Cr 8V0 .....0...ccssssesssseeereees 6/0 
Meade i T.), The Fountain of Beauty, cr 8vo Long) 6/0 
Peard (F. M.), The Flying Months, cr 8vo .......... st Sider) 6/0 
ae (M.), The Show Girl, cr 8vo ..... Cassell) 6/0 
Rice (B. L.), Mysore and Coorg, 8vo .................... (Constable) net 12/6 

(Cassel!) 6/0 


O33 Women of Florence, DPD nscoccomesns specs ..(Coustable) net 10/6 
J.) and James (T. C. ye Practical Organic Chemistry, 
(Blackie) net 5/0 


Biechare il . R.), The Circular Staircas ee askin 
aa Ty ; i e, cr 8vo 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
















line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 86. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16a. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an ach 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 













Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Yearly. fone. Quarterly. 
BA 8B BeureoOM Becesd 5 8 







Sadtating pe Postage to vd part of the United 
ingdo’ 


eee Pee eee eee) 





Including postage to any of the Britis: 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Gina. BE, cccccccccccccesecsccccccceces . 





112 6....016 3....0 8 2 














LIBERTY to's inexrensive BROCADES 








REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 
from ‘or 
ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 

SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 
and OF PATTERNS ORIGINAL 

PoRTU quese From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 
ESIGN FURNISHING 






FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 





BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

hree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition, The ouly Grand Prize awarded 
|to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chro- 


T |nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
O THE KING. | [Sinn eempaae Regulators, Chronog:ap.s, and 
Ships’ Com 
NEY CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and CO,, td., 
we. of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
|61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


RHEUMATISM™M 
Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 
of the world-famous Brine Baths of 
Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths, 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for “ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 


direct for a 28-Ib. bag, delivered free to avy address in Loadou 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 31. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 















TRADE-MAUKE. 






























MONTE FIANO ; An Idea! Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1994. 





“ A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Ear oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Fraycis P. H., M.D. &. 


For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-uphoilstering 



















Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 












HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 










“(We H. L. Lord) net 2/6 


biems of Life, cr 8v0. 
(Long) 6/0 


valead 
Warden (F. ), The Veiled Lady, Cr 8VO_ ........cccccsesssconsesees 








PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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ALLIANGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hgap Orvyices: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSOHILD, G.C.V.O. 


a The opersstions of the Company extend to the followiug, among other 
of _ 


MARINE. 





FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. 
Consequential Lose following Fire. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Gapital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties 
Tr t and E ‘tor, 


T DIRKCTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Tel : : 
REQUIRAELE, = ©=8=§N LONDON ccnranp; 1152 





We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir 
and Grinling Gibbons. 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 


Christopher Wren 


These have now been 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73. 75 77 79% 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


BRAGQG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
Cure Indigestion! 

Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhma, Xc. 

They prevent many an iliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and. Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s, per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin. 


ACCIDENTS OF Att KINDS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Gapital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, 25,600,000, 








ree ere 
Established 1789, 
ROBERT LEwisg, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, s.w 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 


TELEGRAMS~ 
3787 Gerrard. ans 


Intimidad, London, 








oa ee 
See! 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET, 


S 0k OOL FOR SALE. 
A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-S i 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age aud falling Cite 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country oll 
short distance from Londou. House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, We. . 

— a 
ORTH FORELAND.—Pure air, bracing climate, pear 

Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR ‘SALE. Extensive 

views. Conveyance freehold on nomiual legal fees. Telephone, eleetric light 


Exceptionally good facilities education in neighbourhood —P;; 
W. & SMITH 33 St. Mary at Hill, E.C. . Plas, &c,, fom 


J,.LORENCE.—Private ENGLISH PENSION to be 
DISPOSED OF, Splendid position on the Arno; 30 years established ; 








excelleut clieutéle. Goodwill and furniture effered ‘tor £1,100.— 
Miss GODKIN, 1 Lung’Arno Guicciardini, Floreuce. 


ADY and GENTLEMAN living iu Country Cottage 
4 near Golf Liuks, wish to EXCHANGE HOUSES occasionally with 
another couple or 2 ladies living in Loudon flat.—Apply “H. P.B.,” “The 
‘Towavs,”’ Buruhsm, Somerset. : 


YOUTH KENSINGTON.—A GENTLEWOMAN 
\) RECEIVES a FEW * PAYING GUESTS.” Excellent cookiug, Valeting, 
—For terms, apply 102 Queen's Gate, 8.W. Telephone : 3126 Ken, F 






















HO WILL HELP PROMISING AUTHOR (Univer. 


sity Graduate, Lecturer), overwhelmed by loss, to complete impertant 
work,—rescue the labour of years? Will not some geaerous Gentleman or 
Lady, or School, Library, Publication, Church, kindly offer him room, with or 
without board, aud small stipend, preferably near town (British Museum), ig 
exchange for superior service as Secretary, Tutor (specialty, German), Bilitor. 
Librarian ? Or, as Patron of Literature, will some one contribute uecessary 
financial means? Exceptional qualifications, refereuces. Churchman ; helpful, 
social work.—Address, ‘‘ AUTHOR,” Box 320, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Straud, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAMX, 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 











The Council invites applications for the Chair of History. Stipend £60 
r annum. The successful candidate will be required to enter on his 
uties on October Ist, 1909. 
Applications, with full particulars of academic distinctions aud appoipt- 
ments and published work, together with the names of not less than three 
references, should be sent to the undersigned ou or before the 8th May. 
Sixty-five copies should be sent. 
Testimonials are not required. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ILHAM FORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD. 


VICE-HEAD MISTRESS WANTED after the Summer Vacation. Degree, 

aud experience iw Girls’ Secondary Schools, esseutial. Salary £—- 

Letters of application should be addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 

O ’VARSITY BLUES, CRICKET or FOOTBALL— 
WANTED, in a Preparatory School, well established and well kuowa 

for good work and games, 2 YOUNG MAN of proved athletic powers. 

The class of degree is immaterial, as the staff is very otreng at promet 

. E.,” Box 








Partnership could be obtained by a man with £2,000 capital.—* 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ECRETARY, morning or afternoon.—Certified shorthand- 

typist (1st class). Bookkeeping, cataloguing. Experieuce: pbilan- 
thropic, medical, and general secretarial werk. xcellent testimouials.— 
Address, Miss L. HOLLIS, 12 Adair Houses, Oakley Street, 5.W, 


XFORD GRADUATE (Honours), aged 25, desires 

PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP in England or abroad. Excellent 
references. Now in town.—‘‘SIGMA,” Box 321, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


f\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premf{um 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

(married) has 


ry\O INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN 


VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. G@ood house and garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 




















64 COBNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian Secretary. 





Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset, 
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ROUGH OF BOLTON. 
0 ountTrY Bo ino COMMITTEE. 
yontctpaL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. t 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS. 
CAMBERWELL, 8.B. 

Governors—The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS of 

he CITY of LONDON. Head-Mistress, Miss RIGG (Recognised Teacher 


of ae the University of Londow). Mistress of Method, Miss 


tember:—(1) STAFF LECTURER (WOMAN) in| CARPE : 
London, aud Member of the Board of Studies in both Pedag 


Recognised Teaeher of Pedagogy of the Univerdity ot 
ogy and 
ndon and Cambridge. Thoroughly 
ractical training. Alsoa JUNIOB DIVISION (Academical) working for Final 
.A., or Cambridge Higher Local Honours. Fee (for beth divisions), £20 per 


W. D. in Commencing salary os ty annum, Lint by 
EN and to £175. (2) ASSISTANT-LECTUREB (WOMAN) in Philosophy. Special Lecturers on Special Methods. Students prepared 
snared STUDY and MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £115 per | for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
NATURE | by sunual increments to £150. Soe ? 
suum, ane for both appointments must have a University qualification 


apnum. Boarding, 36 guineas per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a 


; . Previous experieuce in a Training College will be an 
uivalent) small number of Students prepared for Kindergarten Work, and for the 


Exawinations of the Froebel Uvion. Small number also specially trained for 


(or bad Lification. 
siditions! quate UCTRESS, who will also be required to teach Needle- 
KILL INSTBU workas Teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. Leaving Exhibitions from 


jo! 
4b me ot 
work or 80! a 
- nites Sieize. If required to be resident in Hostel, £35 per annum will 
Comeducted from the above salaries. 
ve aevjeation forms will be seut on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
App for receiving applications, which must be sent to the 


envelope. e last d 
FRED. WILKINSON, 
Direc 


her subject. Salary £115 per annum. 


Th 
undersigned, is April 17th, 1909. 
tor of Education. 


tion Offices 
_ Nelsou Square, Bolton. 





bject to resideuce at the College Hostel if the | the School (3 annually). 
(including residence), NBX'T TERM commences TUESDAY. MAY 4th. 


A Free Studentsbip for Graduates awarded annually 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 


ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpooi Grmysinw) Mra. 

ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. A]! brauehes and systems 

taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Feucing, aud Medical Gymnuastica, 

Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold aud — Meals, 
; aud Colleg 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. | with Diplomas, awarded to’ successful students, School 


PBROFESSORSUIP OF ECONOMICS. 


Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Economics 

in the Uuiversity.—Applications —_ —_ ea oa whom 
iculars may be obtained, not later e 12t . . 

em W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


GENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED for Pre- 
paratory School. Must be able to teach Classics up to Entrance 
rship standard, Salary £150, resident.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC, 


sen SSOCIA TION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, W.C. 


J ODERN LANGUAGE and FORM MISTRESS 
WANTED at Easter for DULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.)— 
Apply at once to the HEA D-MIS' ‘BESS. 





The 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A. 


The EASTER TEBM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 22nd, 1909. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Scieuce, and Preliminary Medicine ; for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Loca! Examivation. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

There is a Special Course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Luspectors, and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) may 
be attended by Students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s. second and 
third years. 

Ove Old Pupil’s Schelarship in Arts, value £20 fortwo years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
At Easter the College will vpen as an additional residence South Villa, 
liegent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 Students will be provided. 
The new house is about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and bas large 
gardens available for Students of the College. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 





DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London aud Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
Vimited number of grants of £10, are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1908. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science, 

Applications should be seut to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

4 (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, end several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from June 23th to July 2nd, 1909. Names must be entered before May 29th. 
The College prepares Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee £100 a 


year, 
For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETABY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





BiEMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Visitor _.., .. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doe., LL.D. 
Visiting Examiner W.G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 
Principal ... »» GBANVILLE BANTOCE,. 


SESSION 1908-1909. 


pe contiete ¢. AUTUMN TERM (September 2lst to 
h), b tR TERM (Jan 1s J y 
TERM (April 19th to June 26th). Py San 5) Sie eee 
Instruction im all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
hamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera, 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


——— 











GIRLS’ SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
2 —_—_—_ 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL orm. 


oie with qualitied teachers. 


EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a professiou are receive! as Health Studeuts for a special course of 


instruction m Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportmeut. Riding, fencing, Swimn- 


ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Fiui ous can also 
be arrauged for in all brauches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstove, M.P., Hod. aud Bev, 
BR, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETABY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

WHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedferd. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iu this College to becowe Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymaastics ou the Swedish Systew, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
cology aud Hygieve, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, kc. 





ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
p Students thoroughly traiued for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Gresvenor Sovare, W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Spleudid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Seu-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resideut Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dxunghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ry ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. RBecoguised by the Board 
of Education, Chairmay, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symounds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


HiGHFiZLD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 














EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4rm, 1900. 
A HIGH-OLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
a 





bas VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 
t HALF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to Girls repariug 
for Senior Cambridge or some Higher Examination. —Address, * Ww. % 
c/o Street's, 30 Coruhill, EC. ex haa CED allvesaneidll 
" Ohicedetal SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTYILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. 

‘4 Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Closs 
School for Girls. Grounds of ll acres. Field for hockey. cricket, &c. Tennis. 
Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough education. 
Special: Music, Languages, Literature. High honours in Art, Advanced 


Examinations if required, 
SERRA BE TET hE Zt 2 FP 


hk Head-Mistress, Miss F, YATE-LES, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


ie MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls, Under the Inspection of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: Miss 3. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education, combined with careful imdividual attention. Large 
playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.—Prospectus on application wo 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 8rd. 

For Prospectus apply te the Priucipal, Miss MACBAE MOIR. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 

(arses HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President 

of the Council: The Right Hou. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 4th.—The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May Ist and 3rd. 

T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Priucipel, Miss BISHUP,—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, aud other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock , Hastings. 

LANDFORD HOUSE, BKAINTREE, BSSEX. 


Geod Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, retued home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from Lendon. House large, extensive groun Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
































VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
| SHIRE.— Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 





Theoretical. 
Carpenteriug, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MABRY PEERS, F.B.US, See Prospectus, 
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S* MONIOA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3,E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Hducation on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





HERWELI HALL, OxFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, aud by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Stndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teaciers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. Thereisa Loan Fund. 


QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 

A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium, The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
pene. on gravel soil, high, and well-drained. Parkstone is one of the 

ealthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. Fees, £100 a year. 

NEXT TERM FERGINS MAY 4th. Church Education Corporation. 





Vl’. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
. Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 83, to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
VOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 

Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 

Mrs, ‘Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


Q UEBEN’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G, C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE RE-OPENS WEDNESDAY, April 28th. SEPARATE 
COURSES of LECTURES in any ouageet can be attended. TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will he competed for in JULY. 

The SCHOOL preparatory to the College REOPENS TUESDAY, April 
27th.—Particulars a both and of the BOARDING-HOUSE can be had on 
application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley Street, W. 











SQ"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Dowus. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
kntire charge of Pupus from India and the Colonies. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Uagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three mivutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).--For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 














ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughiy 

ood education. Special attention to development of character,—Principal ; 

fiss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 

‘4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M,A,, Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 

adjoiwing the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal. 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.lit. Lond.: Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
Position high, and one of the healthiest in England 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tmpos, Camb., M.A., Dubliv, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern hues. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Priucipal, Miss ASUWLN, MA, 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough, 

















HE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WaRwice Oo 
De stun, Ming LEA, aca, Gran Cao Conant OK Had, 
equipped modern school buildings, ty Tene Sohont House, Pit 


tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exhibition. —Apply to HEAD MIST 











A LDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHO 
AND KINDERGARTEN CO., LTD OL 
Chairman: ALFRED CREWDSON. & 
Hend-Mistress: Miss A. E. MONK, M.A. (Hist. Trip.’ Hone: 

DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL, CHESHIRE, on tle” Newnham), 
(500 ft. above sea level). Fine scenery. Within easy senah A. the Edge 
(35 mins.), London (Euston, 3-4 hrs.)" The School stands 7 Mauchester 
Basket-ball and two tennis-courts ; hockey ground rented School rounds, 
every modern improvement; hot-water pipes and fires: well ii buildings 
a Large gymnasium and studio. . lighted aud 

Pupils prepared for Public Examinations. Special at i : 
ame A Q ae Walks). Modern Languages. on Conversational aime 

ixcellent Music: Successes in the Associated ~ 
Ceutres (Higher Div.) Board Schoo! and Loe] 

A couveyance runs morning and evening to neighbourin ’ 

SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, Apel Sone 

Prospectus and full particulars to be obtaiued from Miss A E . 
M.A. (Head-Mistress), The High School, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. war, 


. 

GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs, WILSON 

e receive BOYS aud GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Pre ; 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigoratin Siew 
cially healthy for children, House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grou di 

home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive, pa Lemerer en I 


‘XT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL (Co-education) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULy, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden, 


samen, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE Wth and 

1lth, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Juni 

Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years pee 

open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 

and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars ma be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. . 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £50. five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £2 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination, Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaing 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


ji a COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ana 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 iu value, will be offered for 
competition ou July lst and 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


The ge SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON— 

Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Béducation 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Boarders and Day Boys, 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junctidn, 
—Illustrated Prospectus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
J SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
ope Satnanne — of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
mbankment, F.C. 


BMBROER B Lb OD @-&, 
SOUTHBOURNE, uear BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head- Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
Hend-Master, C. W. A'TELNSON, MLA. Cantab. 


Beek nan STED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Me-lical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life, successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Nuvy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


MHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well kuown for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptioual 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


1 EDBERG HEH 8 C0 HOO lL. 


An EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


~\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be beld in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne Dorset 


ptt AGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healtiy 

situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Lilustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


IGGLES WICK Sc HOOL=— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th, Examination at Giggleswick, iu London, or at Preparatory 
Scheoks —Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 


praesent attain PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremm 
House, Sherborne. 


-_ — - a ——— 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Traived on Farm of 1,000acres for Lome or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ tort, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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COLLEGE, EKENT. 


M 

LTH am ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

yd 1 Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval ani 

Publie Schoo! tions. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 

Military Examine ‘Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 

Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 

guinea irs: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships, 
Becent ond Merton College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c, 

Hertford NEXT TERM APRIL 28ru. 


Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D. 
ih EE COLLEGE, 





STAFFORDSHIRE, 





Splendid situation. 


ium, Metal and Carpentry Workshops, Swimming- 
Playing Fields, me ON Fives-Court, &c. - 


7>AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
hae opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
attention laying-felds are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
and toe renee Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
Hy the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
LB N ALM ON D2. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 
Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
tovember 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 
Treity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 
TLANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. a a 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E. NORTON, 


M.A., Head-Master. 
TASTBOURN E COLLEG E. 
President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

7. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and dves courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


nlc SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
: 


























FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on 

NE 30 and JULY 1 and 2. Open to boys joining April 30, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL ior boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
Tne Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Gavernors. 











pe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 28rm, 1900. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR BEADING, 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 








PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.Oxon. Preparation for Uviversity, Army and Navy, and pro. 
fessional careers. Eutrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. NEXT 
i oe MAY l1sr.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
newich. 


ATH COLLEGE.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
for next term will be HELD on FRIDAY, April 30th. Atthis Examina- 

tion, Exhibitions may be awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers in the Army and Navy. The Scholarship Examination will begin 
June 29th—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, PREPARES PUPILS for Army, Univer- 


tity, and other Examinations. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— Mr. 
C.D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


JUITTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. RUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 


HEAD MASTER of GOOD SMALL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL in healthiest London suburb will receive at really moderate 
fees (to increase numbers) a few Boys, between ages 7 and 12, to prepare for 
oot ae particulars write * H. M.,” care of Paton'’s, 143 Cannon 


M® ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 

PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Publie Schools 
Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide expent- 
ence. Exceptional advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application. 


MOPERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 























’ Gentlemen (18 to 40) coached for PRIVATE and COMPANY 
SECRETARYSHIPS and superior Business Appointments.—Prospectus from 


FOREIGN. 


Ow LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skil chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eagland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


| (near).—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen's references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 











W IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 

HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements, Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Large house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. Outdoor life and many excursions. Pupils can remain 
during the holidays. Limited number only a all for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Friulein A. BERNHARDT. 








baleen gt Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ron a Liuitep Numexr or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic infilvence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &. Highest References (Epglish and others). 
LADY PRINCIPAL NOW IN LONDON on a short visit, and pleased to 
answer inquiries persona ly, by appointment. Address : 

Miss A. HOCHREUTINER, 12 Trebovir Road, South Kensington, W. 


s WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuimne, Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 

HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is condacted in French.—Apply for particulars. 

















‘'PARROW’S.—“ The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES, Nor- 
mandy.—Army Qualifying and Competitive Examinations. Ten years’ 
experience Army work. Holiday —— and Staff College Officers received, 
Also Army Candidates who fail in Medical. Special Courses in English, French, 
German, and History.—Next week's address WILFRID SPARROW, Abberley 
House, Bromsgrove. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





$4 VROOSS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
b BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS ia this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establisuments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ge Ft PAR ERAS 2: SCHOOLS. 





PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE schools which prepare for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should send details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishments at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of papil, district preferred, 
Public School at which boy is te be entered, and if he is to try for a 
Scholarship —Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have pereonall inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


DUCA TIC N, 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iv England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
whe for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingbam, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


A ance as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
ra 








SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

iv the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


l\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 














+ age - CEAs. J.T. KAUFMANN & CO., Ltd., 55 Warwick Road, 
” . 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphie 
Addross, “'Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 ( dd. 
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CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to on og OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality» referri and approximate school fees 
red.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIO GENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, W. Established 188, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (nD s} 


Sours DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

Por LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Phree and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. | es 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONE 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Walesure Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

ouches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


MISCELLANEQUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISHRS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Laneashire, specially 
eae and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Bpilepsy. 

menced 5 3 at and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
fil jards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &&.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BURBAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Eduocated, 
crepes, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
ity. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 

eae SECRETARY 
UBLIO-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 


Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
-R.HA., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


© YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall's Foot 
Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 
ot action is simply magical. It cools, eomforts, and enables the foot to resist 
ag will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d, per bottle, post-free. 

tM ARS HALL 


‘0., 70a Basiaghall Street, E. C. 
AVE vee A FAMILY PEDIGREE 
which you would like to have PRINTED? We will do it under 


























expert supervision at the lowest rates.—-GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster | 


), Géhealogical Printers, 411, Harrow Road, London, W. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. pee t.Aee moots, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSO , 18 Lloyd Sqnare, London, W. C. 


URREY FOWLS. —The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flayour. 7s. 6d. per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows. 
Also New-Lajd Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


H°* TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 














2 AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE (Room L), 


® ARUNDEL STREET, W 
HrxcR4A OCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1838. 








LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us a any ‘old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FBASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and ‘Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial bugers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. _ 


Boece Funded Pro and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 








or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
JANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge. Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


(OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 





order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by BE. 
Howarth, F,2.S., who uestroyed plague of them at Shetfield Workhouse, 1896. 
Recommendsd by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tine 1/323, 4 6.—HOW ARTH & FATR. 471 Cromkesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


USIC BY MAIL.— We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 834.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, ¢ ‘ambridee, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vois., 188; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, lst edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer's Last Decade, 2vols., 1963; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 yols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838 ; "Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 8 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churc h ill’s Poems, 
5 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BakRys GBEAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


HE RMS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 
Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises. The next is: 
£14 14s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 26th. 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 




















ae 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Bedding and all Accessories, 
Fabrics, Toilet Wares, & Carpets 


BY 


HEAL & SON 





The following Catalogues 
Wooden Bedsteads 
Bedding 
Bedroom Furniture 
Queen Anne Reproductions 
Toilet Wares 
Casement Curtains 
Old-Fashioned Fabrics 


will be sent on receipt 
of a Postcard by . , 


HEAL & SON 


Bedroom Specialists 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HOMELESS | ‘Ar: 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 





—— 


‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester' 
TRAINING’ SHIPS, 
80 Boys sent each year into the 





aeiinn Royai Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 
BRITISH SAILORS 
ont The EARL OF JERSEY, Gcp. 
USEFUL CITIZENS Subscriptions and Donations 


Urgently Needed, 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE . 
&e. Joint Sec 





" ace Bristow WaALusy. 
(Henry G. Copgx.ann. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 

and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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[Extract from the Burton Daily Mail, April 10th, 1909.) 
BURTON WORKS ABLAZE, 


EXTINGUISHED BY TWO AMATEUR 
-_ FIREMEN. 


A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


every indication of being of great pro- 

A fire, a Laren, was discovered shortly before 
eee Thursday at the spacious premises of Messrs. Orton 
midaig showmen’s vans and carriage builders, in Princess 
os or tee but happily it was extinguished in a remarkable 
—_ ithout as mueh as the calling out of the Borough Fire 
—— The works were stocked with thousands of pounds’ 

h of show and organ fronts,—the finely carved and riehly 
— woodwork one sees at fairs, and, as it has of necessity to 
gil cfectly dry, it would have burnt with great fierceness. 

“— Orton, junior, was showing Mr. Kershaw, the well-known 

tractor. out of the residence adjoining, when they observed a 
ym in the works, Going there they discovered a fire had 
broken out in one part where the switchboard is situate. The 

ke was so dense that the light from the large are electric 
= when turned on, was hardly discernible, and as the flames 
eons br up to the roof of the 165 ft. high room and eating 
their way along, the place seemed as if it would be doomed before 
the Fire Brigade could possibly get on the scene. Suddenly Mr. 
Orton remembered that on the previous ‘Tuesday Mr. Proctor, 
the well-known showman, had attended a_fire-extinguishing 
demonstration with ‘* Kyl-Fyre,” by Mr. C. F. Stone, the agent, 
of Stretton, Burton, and that four tubes had been sent to Mr. 
Proctor’s order. Happily, the box containing them was close at 
hand. This was broken open by Mr, Orton and Mr. Kershaw, 
and the two amateur firemen commenced dashing ou the powder 
as near to the flames as they could venture owing to the intense 
heat. In a few minutes they had the satisfaction of entirely 
extinguishing the fire, and as by this time they had exhausted 
the stock of small tubes they had to use a few buckets of water 
to finally quench the smouldering woodwork. Naturally, they 
were delighted at their success. 

The outbreak was fortunately confined to one corner, and the 
damage to goods is not great, but an inspection shows that while 
it lasted the fire must have been very keen. Had the Brigade 
been called, the damage by water alone among such valuable 
goods would have been very great, if they had even succeeded in 
getting the upper hand of the flames. 


The above report is conclusive proof that “Kyl-Fyre,” The 
Fire Extinguisher, is absolutely reliable. Price only 5s. each. Sole 





REMEMBER 


The large bottle of Perrier 
Water holds enough for four 
persons. It is not only the 


world’s greatest drinking 
water, but is a luxury that 
is within the reach of even 
the most moderate purse. 


Perrier aids digestion. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 1 oz. packet. 
I/- per 20z. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin, 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 











WHAT DO THOSE SHOOTING 
PAINS MEAN P 


VARIOUS SIGNS OF URIC ACID IN THE 
SYSTEM. 


Do you ever experience sharp pains in various parts of your 
body, especially when the weather is damp or changeable? Do 
you ever have dull, persistent aches in your muscles and joints 
when you have over-exerted yourself, or have got wet, or 
sustained some slight injury ? 

If you are subject to such aches and pains, it is very important 
that you should know their meaning. For they havea meaning, 
and a very serious one. They indicate that your system is 
inclined to goutiness, and that if you do not exercise proper 
precautions you will inevitably fall a victim to a uric acid ailment 
in the future. 

SYMPTOMS OF COMING GOUT. 

Sufferers from these “ come-and-go” pains, as they are often 
termed, are very apt to think that because such pains are not 
continuous they canpot be of serious portent. It seems se 
obvious that when the pain has gone its cause has gone also, but 
the reverse is the case. ‘l'hese attacks, however light and fleet- 
ing they may be, show that your system is already impregnated 
with uric acid, and that, though the pains may only trouble you 
occasionally, the uric acid is present always, and is increasing, and 
that it is only a matter of time ere it gets a sufficient grip te 
show itself in the form of some serious gouty ailment. 

When such aches and pains appear it is usually found that the 
uric acid impregnation has been going on for some considerable 
time. If there are any symptoms at the very commencement of 
the gouty habit they are likely to he of a dyspeptic nature, such 
as pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, heartburn, and 
acidity. Every one of these is a sure gouty sign. Then, again, 
the presence of uric acid may cause nerveus and general 
depression, or a lowered state of the system. It also causos 
irritation and burning on the skin, especially between the 
fingers, and later results in the formation of small lumps just 
under the skin, especially on the arms, the ankles, the outer rims 
of the ears, and on the eyelids. 


HOW TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 


The only course to adopt onco the gouty habit is evident is 
to remove the uric acid from the system, and to control the 
tendency which causes this acid to be made. Until you adept 
this course you can never get rid of either the early symptoms 
of gout or remove the menace of its serious forms; ner can you 
get rid of the graver gouty ailments themselves, ence they have 
eccurred, by any other means than by clearing the system of 
uric acid and correcting the gouty habit. 

Herein lies the reason why the use of Bighop’s Varalettes is 
absolutely necessary in any and every ease where uric agid is 
causing trouble, because Bishop’s Varalettes are positively the 
only known means of getting rid of uric acid from every part of 
the system. How they accomplish this essential regult is a 
subject which we have not the space to enter into here, but the 
whole matter is very clearly and convincingly explained in a 
little book which the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes send 
post-free to all those who have cause to fear uric acid. 

This booklet not only gives you many valuable hints as to 
what you should do if you have any tendency to gout, but alse 
contains a dietary for you, telling what foods and drinks you 
should take and what you should avoid. It also enables you 
to recognise the different forms of gout—such as acute gout, 
rheumatic gout, gouty rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, 
gouty eczema, stone, gravel, suppressed gout, and other uric 
acid ailments—and shows how each must be treated. 


A DIETARY FOR THE GOUTY. 

If you are a gouty subject—whether you are merely snffering 
from the early signs of uric acid impregnation, or subjéct to 
attacks of the most serious forms of gout—there are two things 
you ought to do to-day, without fail. One is to write to Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 
Spelman Street, London, N.E., for a free copy of their Booklet Y, 
and the other is to go to your chemists and get a supply of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, and so immediately avail yourself of the 
only treatment which can remove all signs of goutiness from your 
system, free you from all the aches, pains, swellings, stiffness, 
inflammation, and suffering which uric acid causes, and insure 
your system against all gouty trouble in future. 

Your chemist sells Bishop's Varalettes in 5s. cases (25 days’ 
treatment), 2s. bottles, and 1s. vials, or, if you cannot obtain 
them locally, you can get them direct from the manufacturers, 
whose address is given above, 

Bishop’s Varalettes are a delightful remedy to take, and, being 
quite tasteless, may be taken in any beverage withont altering 
its favour. They dissolve very quickly with brisk effervescence. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in every country. 
Our principal general agents abroad are :—AUSTRAJ.1A—Potter and Birks, 
14 Macquarie Place, Syduey, N.S.W.; INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay, 
Groom and Co., Bombay; UNITED STATES—Lehn and Fink, 120 William 
Street, New York; SPAIN—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona. 4 Pral, Barcelona; 
FRANCE—Roberts et Cie., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; RUSSIA—Mr.F. Brempel, 
Serpoukhovskaya St. 17, St.: Petersburg, Russia, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 22%, 23°": 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Diuuer Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives ns additional cou- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kaivlway Station, mcludmy Cases 
and Loitles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to eyual them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty te King. 





Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 » Ladies’ 2 9 loz 

Gents’ 3/6 .. Gents’ 31l , 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & CLeaver have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
Lists Post ree. HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen s 4-fold, from 411 
IRISH perdoz. Cuils for Gentlemen from 6/11 


doz. 
a ey 
COLLARS, CUFFS, etek oe 
Cuffs & Bodies 
SAMPLES & PRICE @ Cloth, 356 
oth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuils, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent te 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 








Paid-up Capital ..........0c000 sesereeese 1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ............cc0c0-.00+e0e0e++- 1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00) 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bunk's Branches througuout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“hh” Agent. Where there w no “* kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Enyiand, 


“K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Estabiished 1879. 

Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms aud testimonials ou 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


U PSTAIKS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
yn 








By Miss ‘THackeray. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'TS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.repriuted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Boad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be at eanhom, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 


—————______ 


MR. SWINBURNE’s 
WORKS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
TRAGEDIES. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. net the Set, 





MR. SWINBURNE’S 
COLLECTED POEMS. 


In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 36s, net the Set. 








=e nee MR. SWINBURNE’S | MARY STUART: a Tragedy. Crown 


S. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. Svo, 8s. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER ; and ROSA- | TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Cr. 8vo, 9g, 
MOND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. to, ss. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Cr. 8vo, 6s, A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Cr, 8v0 Ts 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 7s-| MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. Cr, 


Svo, 6s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. First Senies./ , srypy OF VICTOR HUGO. Crova 


Crown 8vo, 9s. ‘ 
Svo, 6s. 


SECOND SERIES. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Stcoxp SERIES. | wisCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 12s 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Turep Serres. | LOCRINE: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, és, 
Crown Sve, 70. A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr. 8vo,7s, 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, THE SISTERS: a Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, Gs, 


10s. 6d. 
ASTROPHEL, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
: . Cr. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 12s.64./ ropes IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. Svo, 6s. Crown Svo, 9s. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. (In Vol. II. of G.| THE TALE OF BALEN. Crown 8vo. 7s, 


CHAPMAN'S WorRKS.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. n 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s.| A CHANNEL PASSAGE. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS, Crown 8yo, 


Crown $Svo, 6s. 6s. net. 
A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. Cr. 8vo,8s.| WILLIAM BLAKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown | THE DUKE OF GANDIA. Cr. 8vo, is. 


8vo, 6s. THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown Svo, 7s. 8vo, 6s, net, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 11! St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” (See the Spectator of April 10th, 1909.) 


THE ALPHABET OF THE UNIVERSE; @issuic?sctics 
By ARTHUR GURNEY HORNER. 
Price—Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. net. 


NOTE ON THE NEW PHILOSOPHY :—“‘ ACTIONALISM.” 


Ay outline of Philosophy embodying, as the result of lengthy inductive investigation, a discovery of 
the ultimate forms or laws alike of the movement or evolution of Nature and of human action, Action 
(or movement) being, for man, the only cognisable reality, a correct aualysis and generalisation to its 
essential forms (using “form” in the Baconian sense of essence) must of necessity yield a criterion of all 
things. Every effect, phenomenon, or act of nature and of man is defined as and shown to be the 
result of conscious or unconscious threefold operation or movement of “* Purpose,” ‘‘ Method,” and 
“Force.” All that passes in the mind of man can be referred to, and is determined by, these three simple 
laws or forms, and as expressing the common properties of all things, they constitute a definite realisation 
of the hypothesis of Pluto (upon which all his philosophy rests) that things contain within themseives a 
standard by which they can be judged. They thus go to the root of all the trouble in philosophy, namely, 
the uncertainty of knowledge. They form the basis of a system of Actionalism, as opposed to mere 
Rationalism. In almost every conscious moment of existence, man objectivises, methodises, and energises, 
and this formula applies alike to a single act taking up but a moment of time, and to a complicated 
undertaking, involving thousands of acts directed towards one definite end. Thus is realised in the 
forms of the triune Act the ancient dream of the ‘‘Oue in the All,” for an Act is the unity of the 
syuthesis of a threefold. Throughout nature these forms are the proximate causes, the unseen 
mechanism, behind outward and visible manifestations. The movement of a plant, for instauce, is 
towards an end or purpose ; it moves or develops in a particular way or method, and all by virtue of an 
underlying force. 

Romanes’ Animal Intelligence is a storehouse of graphic illustration of movement under the three 
universal forms. A bee has cefiuite purposes and skilful methods of attainment, and consummates its 
purpose to the extent its strength or Force allows. If man is, as Bacon requires, to adjust himself to 
the uniform course of vature, he must apply the same general criterion of couduct to a Bismarck as toa 
Bee, seeing that the measures of the goodness, propriety, or fitness of a Purpose aimed at, the wisdom 
or skilfulness of a Method adopted, and the adequacy of the Force employed are matters of comparative 
degree, 

Further, it is shown that the three Forms have a psychological basis, being the essence and natural 
outcome respectively of tae Moral, Intellectual, and Physical facuities of man. 

Philosophy has gone astray in taking for its subject-matter results of consciousness which are 
particular, instead of fixing upon the very tirst result of the Intuitional Consciousness which is a triune 
universal. When a Man's mind is excited by the intimations of the senses, he immediately becomes con- 
scious of the sensation conveyed. This Consciousness of the mind causes him to exert his faculties 
(ve., to act) in different ways according to the nature of the object perceived. It is at this stage the 
proper subject-matter of philosophy will be found, The usual course of philosophy, however, has beea 
to go too fur in the process of thought, and to take for analysis, the variable and multifarious resulting 
matter of consciousness, such as sensations, volitions, desires, &c., and of which, being individuals, 
and in perpetual fluctuation, there can be no science. The true course is to seek for the iuvariable 
manner of intuitive thought, the form or forms under which are evolved all acts of mind. The result 
we seek, if it is to be a universal, must be representative of the mind as a whole, and if Aristotle's 
definition of mind be accepted, it must include the element of force, for force is necessarily involved in 
every complete act or movement of thought. Throughout the multitude of diverse acts performed by 
me, I am intuitively conscious of my mind apprehending acting or moving in each case, whatever its 
matter may be, under three invariable forms—that immediately following consciousness there is a 
practically simultaneous movemeut of my mind, not under mythical Kantian forms, but (1) towards an 
end or purpose, (2) in a particular method or design, (3) by an instinctive or calculated exertion of Force. 
These are the only categories which render possible the necessary community between the mind and 
things, and make the external world intelligibly accessible to thought. The movements of intuitive 
thought here correspond to the movements of things, and man’s Intuitions being face to face with the 
essential forms of Existences, he has consequently immediate knowledge of Being. 

Philosophy can vow be progressive and need no longer be open to the taunt that its chief occupation 
is “‘ milking a cow which gives no milk into a pail that has no bottom.” 

**That is the truly secret which lies ever open before us, 
And the least seen is that which the eye constantly sees."” 
—Schiller. 





























London: HAYMAN, CHRISTY & LILLY, LTD., 113-117 Farringdon Road, E.C. 
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- NASH’S 
NEW .. .. BOOKS 


Jn order to obtain a comprehensive view of the causes of 


THE TROUBLE IN PERSIA AND TURKEY 


read 


PROBLEMS or rue MIDDLE-EAST 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of “ Korea,” &c. 


It is the most up-to-date and the most topical book on these 
subjects, and many acute foreign questions are dealt with by 
the author in such chapters as “ The Story of the Young 
Turks Party,” “Persia and the Powers,” “Great Britain, 
Germany, and the Baghdad Railway,” &e. 

Just OUT. PRICE 12s. 6d. NET. 


=a eee 








ANEW VOLUME OF MEMOIRS BY THE AUTHOK OF 
“LEAVES FROM A LIFE.” 


FRESH LEAVES 
AND GREEN PASTURES. 


Illustrated, price 10s. net. 


“«Fresh Leaves and Green Pastures’ is as much a history of 
the manuers of the period as the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ are of that 
which came immediately before it.’—The Globe. 





An absorbing Historical Romance. 


(THE ROMANCE OF RICHELIEU). 
By JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “Talleyrand,” &c, 
Illustrated, price 15s. net. 

It is a curious fact that there is in English no adequate 
biography of Cardinal Richelieu. There is therefore ample room 
for Mr. McCabe’s study, and the line he has followed is of peculiar 
interest. It is, in brief, to show how far the accredited facts of 
Kichelieu’s life justify the romantic portrait drawn by a Dumas 
or a James. 





The story of some of the most famous beauties in the world’s 
history is told by FRANK HAMEL in 


FAIR WOMEN AT 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Illustrated, price 15s. net. 


“Miss Frank Hamel has found in the record of ‘ Fair Women 
at Fontainebleau’ as fascinating a series of pictures as she has 
already given us in her previous work, ‘ Famous French Salons.’ ” 

—The Scotsman. 





NEW Gs. FICTION. 
Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTI’S New Novel. 


WHEN A WOMAN WOOS. 


“Certainly the most compicte and vivid book he has 
yot given us.”"—The STANDARD. 


ENVIOUS ELIZA. 
THE MANTLE OF ISHMAEL. By J.s. Fuercurn 
THE MODELLING OF THE CLAY. 


By M. Unquuarr. 
ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. Puiuirs. 
MORE BUNKUM. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 


By Frank RICHARDSON. 


Mr. FORD MADOX HUEFFER’S New Romance, 


THE ‘HALF MOON.’ 


“A tale of adventure writton with much of the literary 
skill and charm of a Robert Louis Stevenson.”—The GLOBE. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


LONDON. 





EVELEIGH NASH, 





£13 2s. 6d. is a reason- 
able price for a type- 
writer: this is what the 
Empire Typewriter 
costs. 


When you pay more than the Empire 
price you pay for complications and un- 
necessary mechanism—not better service 
—not increased efficiency. 

The Empire has few parts—that’s one 
reason why it costs £9 less than other 
typewriters, 

It is very strongly made—that’s why it 
stands any amount of hard work and 
rush work. 


Besides, the Empire writes in sight, is 
easy to manipulate, and has neat, read- 
able characters—it is the ideal typewriter 
for home use, being light in weight and 
small in bulk. 

You can prove the efficiency of the Empire 
Typewriter in your own home or office— 
FREE. Write for details of our FREE 
TRIAL OFFER to THE EMPIRE 
TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 77 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 





LOCKYER’S 
“PALM BRAND” 


Is the Connoisscur’s 
Cigarctte. 


“Palm Brand” are unlike any other. 
Can be 


obtained from all high-class Tobaconists, at 


They charm the most fastidious. 


10 for Gd. 20 for Is. 100 for 5s. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A STRICTLY NON-PARTY ORGANISATION). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s.d.| 2 «. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 2 O O| Members .- WW O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ese . 1 1 0; and Journal sal os. 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





MR. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address; * Nationhood, London,” Telephone; 5963 Westminster. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop of Truro, and Vicar 
of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 2Ks. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
* One of the most interesting biographies published for a long time.” 
—Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 











The FIELD says that “‘ POLLY WINFORD” is 
**One of the best sporting novels which have 
been published for time.”’ 


POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hvssey, Author of 

“ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
“Polly Winford is a delightful girl.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ The tale is thoroughly entertaining.’ futnertemated Life. 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life’ and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 168. net. (Iniand postage 6d.) 

“The book is a fascinating blend of history and biography. Mr. Lang 
handles his material like a magician, and his style is as fresh as ever.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 


tive Study of Industrial Life in pean. Germany, and 
America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, WITH A SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHAPTER. Crown Svo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 
in the Progress of Engiish Poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“He lectures with so much unobtrusive learning, tact, and sympathy that 
one hopes he may bring some to read the old poets for themselves.” 
—Mr. Anprew Lane, in the Morning Post. 


PASTOR OVIUM: the Day-book of a 
Country Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Author of 
** Pastor Agnorum,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
*“*A clean, wholesome story, written in an easy, flowing style, without 
pretence, without straining after effect, and without any other feeling than 
thet life is jolly | and well worth living.’’"—Australasian World. 


Opps AND ENDS. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“The book is full of interest for areader who can appreciate comic culture.” 
—Seoteman, 


A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE: HIBBERT 
LECTURES AT MANCHESTER COLLEGE ON THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN PHILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard wo ene 5s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 























By R. Montagu Tasor. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, Es C. 
THE DUBLIN REVI EW. wiS4 eo, 


TLOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION. By W. 5S. Lilly. 

Morat Fiction a Hunprep Years Aco. By the Editor. 

Some Factors 1s Moran Epvcation. By Rev. Michacl Maher, 8.J. 
CATHFRINE OF BRAGANZA AND OLD HawMeERSMITH. 

Tne Sisters oF Perretvat Aporation. A Poem. By E. M. Dinnis. 
Catuotic Socta Work 1n Germany.—IV. German Methods & English Needs, 
NiccoLO Macutavetut. By Herbert M. Vaughan. 

CatTxHo.tic Bors’ Ciuss ry Lonpow. By B. W. Devas. 

Tue Mantie or Vottarre. By F. Y. Eccles, 

Tae Neeps or Humanity. By Cardinal Gibbons. 

Tue Exrort or Carrrau. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 

Some Recent Booxs. 


London : BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, Ww 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire hove collaborated in its production, 


LEAGUE OF THE EMFIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 
And all Booksellers, 


JACK MAN & co. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oidest-Established SADDLERS, 
HOXS*t-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Trt 11468 Cenrrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 











CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


i 
FOR &. GEORGE'S Day 


ST. GEORGE for 
MERRIE ENGLAND 


By MARGARET H. BULLEY. 


With 56 Full-page [Illustrations from Pj 
Ancient and Modern Artists. =e y 


Foolscap 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 

TIM ES.—‘‘ An intelligent account of the legend, 
the life, and the cult of the saint...... An interesting 
collection of good photographic plates.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*“A scholarly study 
éttnnd this well-planned and well-illustrated recor 
of the deeds of the Nicomedian Defender of the 
Faith.” 





WAX 


By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD 
Author of “ Dolly’s Governess.” 


Relating the effects of liypnotism and a London 
Fog. 
340 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DAPHNE IN FITZROY STREET 


By E. NESBIT. 
420 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
WORLD,—‘** Ihe character sketches are vividly 
drawn and perfectly /finished...... brimful of 
humour,” 


ATHEN £UM.—‘‘ A readable and pretty book.” 
[Just out. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


The Times Book Club, 


Discount Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Gerrard, 5392, 


[Just out. 





Telephone : 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 
Bibles. Books of Devotion. 


Maps. 


Prayer-Books. 
Globes. 
Library Furniture. 


Motor Map Cases. 


A very ltarge stock of Books in Secautiful Bindings 
Bookbinding of cvery description undertaken. 
a of New or 


Second-hand Books pape « on saan 


HATCHARDS. Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon, Codes: Uyicops aud ABQ 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrraz 1515): 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


or 87 PICCADILLY (Telephote: Marram 3601), W., LONDON. 





“y 
Beau 
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3 N 3 NOTABLE BOOKS TO READ 3 


‘ = ing.” “ Beautiful, * **Dealicate,” are adjectives used to 
: “Charming” egentaation of Mr. Temple Thurston's New Novel by 


indicate th 
THE 





the erties. Price 6s. 


CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of “Sally Bishop,” “Mirage,” &c. 


“Mfr, Thurston has surpas sed all his previous efforts in ‘The City of 
tiful Nonsense. ‘The story has a freshness and frag rrance of literary 
on charm and finish of artistic style, and a gonuinely healthy and 
meng of human sent iment.’ Sa “A beautiful piece of work, full of 
oe and discernment. ”"——‘‘ Mr. Thurston surpasses his former achieve- 
Coeaey ew writer of idyllic romance.’’——“ Probably this is the best thing 
Mr Thurston has done.’’——-* Ww himsicy al fancy, delicate, humoursome, and, 
a iheend, poetically beautiful.”——** Fantastic, Ray, whimsical, and tender 








this sweet, whelesome, dainty love story. "—— ‘Tt ig pure romance, 
innocent fancy, ‘ beantiful nonsense.’ indeed.’ 
powerful, stirring, vigorous, and exciting is Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s 


New Novel, as will be gathered from the following extracts from 
ws. 
Revie Price 68. 


THE COMPACT. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 


Author of “‘ The Watchers of the Plains,” ‘‘ The Night Riders,” &c, 
“Tt is not often that a love-story is interwoven with so many other threads 
of interest. Never melodramatic, ‘The Compact’ is a really first-class 
romance.”——"‘Gites a wonderful ly interesting picture of the days following 
Majuba.” '—“ Powerful and stirring. The whole book is viz yrous au i 
exciting.” —“ Mr. Cullum’s stirring book makes fascinating reading.’ A 
fine book, fall of dramatic incident.”——“‘A stirring chronicle of plots and 
counter-plota in South ,Ateian, during the troubled — following the 
disaster of Majuba Hill.’ * The book is distinctly thrilling o 


A Fascinating and Interesting Biogra hy is the general opinion 
of the Press regarding Mr. Bransby Williams's “ An Actor’s Story.” 


Price 6S. 


AN ACTOR’S’ STORY. 
By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
Fully Tllu strated. 


The b ook is brimful of good stories.. 








“ Pages of fascinating biography 






crowded with most interesting reminisce -——** An entertaining volume. 
—-* His book is one mass 0 f enterta > eaoiiings Mr. Bransby Williams is 
a fine story-telier.” ‘We have s ‘I lo om, indeed, read a volume of reminis- 


cences 80 overflowing with kindly feeling. Broad-minded, kindly spirit 


illumines it at every page......as fresh, manly, and unaffected a volume as we 

have eveountered these many months.” Full of anecdotes of popular 

favourites, past and present. He has set none his reminiscences and his 
AN very interesting volume.”” 


opinions with charming impart iality 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, 


BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 


__ With 7 75 Plates i in Colour, 4to, 30s, net. 


- NATURE’S GARDEN. 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, royal Svo,#12s. 6d. net, 


1 Henrietta Street, wc 








THE GARDEN LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s, 64, net each. 

ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

A Manual for Growing Roses in the Garden and under Glass. 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

By G. A. WOOLSON,. 
DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, AND HOW TO GROW 

THEM AS HARDY PLANTS AND FOR CUT FLOWERS. 

By A. M. KIRBY. 
WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
__ By HENRY S. CONRAD and HENRI HUS. 

THE DAINTY NATURE SERIES. 
4to, Illustrated, 5s, net each. 

CAMERA AND COUNTRYSIDE, 

By A. R. DUGMORE. 
AMONG THE WATER-FOWL. 

By H. K. JOB. 
NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 

= Lives of Some Everyday Butterflies, Moths, Grasshoppers, 

es 

By CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, and other Talk 

ABOUT BIRD NEIGHBOURS. 

By NELTJE BLANCHAN. 
THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. 

By L. H. BAILEY. 
THE BROOK BOOK. 

me M. R. MILLE R. 


TI H E ROS E, 
By H. B. ELLWANGER. 12mo, 5a. 
THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 
By E. K. ROBINSON. Lilustrated, crown Bvo, 6s. 
A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE. 


are L. BERSUSAN. Illustrated by Canton Moorr Pans, Demy 8y0, 
ne 





MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S LIST 


VOL. i. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 


of the Seventeenth Century. 
Based on the Work of Joun Situ, by C. HOFSTEDE DE 
GROOT (with the Assistance of Dr. W. R. VALENTINER). 
Translated and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE, In 10 vols. 
8vo, 25s. net each, 
Vol. Il. THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP AND 
PHILIPS WOUWERMAN., 
Previously published: Vol. I. Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard 
Dou, Pieter de Hooch, Carel Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 





Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., Author of “* Mars and 
its Canals,” &e. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. met. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
An Exposition. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Mystical Religion. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., Haverford College, U.S.A. 


Svo, i 2s. net. 


Ss EC COND IMPRE s SSION. 


The Poor Law Report of i909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Rec: mmendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales, By HELEN BOSANQUET, 


a Member of the Commission. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 




















Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 


3 vols. Globe Svo, 19s, 6d. net. 








High Licence. 4 Critical Examination of the 
Licence Duties yoo | in 3 ~~ Kingdom and in the 
United States. By FREDERIC W. TOMPSON, 8vo, ls, net. 


A First Book of Botany. 
By ELIZABETH HEALEY, A.R,.C.S, Illustrated, Globe 


S8vo, Ils, 6d [First Books of Science. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 
Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c, [ Tuesday. 
The life-history of an idealist, whose ideals finally triumph, but only at the 
cost of the hero’s happiness. 


Tono-Bungay. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


NEW NOVEL READY MAY 4th. 


THE WHITE SISTER: a Story of Rome, 


Crown Svo, 6s, 
Uniform Edition of the Novels. Crown &8vo, 3s. 6d. cach. 


MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern | PIETRO GHISLERI. 

India, (Also sewed, 6d.) MARION DARCHE: a Story without 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. Comment 
ROMAN SINGER. (Also sewed, 6:1.) Essn Aas LAUDERDALE. 
ZOROASTER, RAL 
TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. CASA. BRACCI Oo. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE 


MARZIO" S CRUCIFIX. (Also sewed, | ADAM oa ne SON. 
d.) rags's : a Nevel, 
PAU L PATOF ROSE OF MV ESTERDAY. 
WITH PAE IMORTALS. CORLEONE 
he a tity | Via. CROs : a Romance of the 
SANT’ ond Crusade 
SIGARETTE- MAKER'S ROMANCE. | IN THE teers: OF THE KING. 
wlan sewed, 6d.) ARIETTA: «a Maid of Venice. 
HALED : a Tale of Arabia. CECILIA. a Story of Modern 
WITCH OF ‘ | Rome 
Hse FATES THE HEART OF ROME. 


DON ORSINO. WHOSORVER SHALL OFFEND. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. ‘SOPRANO: a Portrait. 
A LADY 14 ROME. C: 


ARETHUSA, lilustrated Crown 8&vo, 6s, 
THE PRIMADONNA. A Sequel to “5 yprano.” 


»wn Svo, 6a. 


Crown 8vo0, Ga. 


THE DIVAS | RUBY. A Sequel to “The Primadonna” and to ‘‘Soprano.” 
Crown &r 

A SINGER'S TRILOGY - Soprano, The Primadonna, The Diva’a Ruby. 8 vols., 
limp leather, in a cloth box, 10s. 64. net 

THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. A Christmas Story. Globe Svo, 2s. 64. net. 
With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8S. Hartrick. &ve, 5s. net. 

MAN OVERBOARD! Pott 5vo, 3s. net. 

LOVE IN IBLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. With Illustrations. New Edition. Extra 


Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. net 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY, AND RULERS OF THE SOUTH, LIllus- 


trated. Extra Crown &vo. Ss. 6d. net. 
GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY, With 225 Ilinstrations 
(including Photogravure Plates) after Drawings by Joseph Pennell, 2 vols, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 2ls. net. Popular Edition, illustrated, Extra Orowa 


Svo, Ss. 6d, net. 








wi, HEINEMANN, a ‘Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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CASSELL’S NEW § FORTHCOMING BOOKs 





THE NATURE BOOK 


A Popular Description by Pen and Camera of the 
Delights and Beauties of the Open Air. Profusely 
Illustrated from Photographs taken by well-known 
Naturalists and a Series of Coloured Plates. 
“Will form a veritable treasure to all who love wild nature and 
would read of her ways.’ — Westminster Gazette. 
Vol. I. now ready, 12s, net. Vvl. II. ready April 23rd. 


FAMILIAR SWISS FLOWERS 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS., F.S.A. 


Introduces those who turn over its pages to many very interesting 
flowers and plants to be found either in the lowlands or high- 
lands of Switzerland. 

With 100 Coloured Plates from Original Drawings by 

the Author, 


Series 1, 1s. net, ready April 23rd. 


WOMEN OF ALLNATIONS 


Edited by T. ATHOL-JOYCE, M.A., and 
N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 

Profusely Illustrated with Reproductions of Striking and Original 
Photographs, and a Series of Magnificent Plates in Colour. 

“The text and the illustrations are the last word in popular 
anthropology. The whole thing is admirably executed through- 
out.”—Morning Leader. 

In 2 vols. half-leather, gilt edges, 15s. net each. 


EVERY-DAY JAPAN 


Written after Twenty-five Years’ Residence and Work in the Country. 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHI. 
“He tells his readers a little about everything...... leaves no 


characteristic aspect of the national life untouched upon.” 
—Scotsman. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 96 Reproductions from 
Photographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net. 














QUAINT SUBJECTS OF THE KING 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
Brings the reader in each chapter face to face with almost 
unknown peoples, tells of their methods of life, their superstitions 
and customs, how they make love, fight, hunt, and are buried. 


With 77 Reproductions from Photographs. 
[Ready April 30th. 


BYWAYS OF COLLECTING 


By ETHEL DEANE. 

** The pages are full of shrewd hints and fine illustrations, and 
they show the way to other people intent on acquiring rare and 
beautiful objects without straining the resources of even a modest 
purse.” — Standard. 


With 73 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


FAITH: its NATURE AND ITS WORK 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 

“It may be doubted whether Dr. Moule has written anything 
more likely to be useful than this book...... It is an admirable 
piece of work, which should be as welcome to Nonconformists as 
to Churchmen.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

Cloth gilt, 38s. 6d. 


MIND AND WORK 


By LUTHER H. GULICK, MD. 
“ The suggestions put forward are wise, practical, and essen- 
tially optimistic.”—Morning Leader. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 





6s. 














THE SHOW GIRL 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


It is to Paris that Mr. Pemberton takes us in this story—the 
Paris of Montmartre, of the Quartier Latin—in the company of 
Henry Gastonard, a rollicking art student. Pathos, humour, wild 
fun and serious adventure. love, passion, comedy and tragedy make 
this one of the best Pemberton books yet produced. 

[Ready April 23rd. 6s, 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD 


By JOSEPH UOCKING, 
A stirring story of Martin Luther and his times, written with 
the author’s well-known power. 
With Frontispiece in Colours, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE GIRGULAR STAIRCASE 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 


Those who care for a really good mystery story should read 
“ The Circular Staircase.” It is one of the best detective stories of 
recent years. The story is a cunning round of mystery, the plot is 
ingenious, and the extraordinary incidents follow one another 
naturally. [Now ready. 6s, 


THE YELLOW GOD: "2%" 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“A breezy, spiritedly written tale of adventures, weird and 
wonderful.” — Globe. 

“ As vivid, thrilling, and picturesque as even Mr. Haggard can 
make it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 











[2nd Impression. 6s, 


THE CONQUEST OF CHRYSTABEL 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 
“A bright, fresh, amusing story, with a welcome spice of 
humour.”—Christian World, 





[2nd Impression. 6s, 


PEGGY the DAUGHTER 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 





“Full of charm, with a pleasant breath of romance......The 
whole story makes very delightful reading.”"—Christian World. 
[3rd Impression. 6s, 


RECENT NOVELS. 
THE GHOST KINGS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 6s. 


THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMENT, 


By EDEN PHILLPOTIS. 6s. 
MAD BARBARA. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 


SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 6s. 


ROSE-WHITE YOUTH. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 


THE CAIRN OF THE BADGER 


By MADGE BARLOW. 6s. 


SHIPS OF DESIRE. 


By KATE HORN. 6s. 
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CASSELL & CO., Ltd., 


London, E.C.; 
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